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HUMANITIES AND COSMOLOGIES: THE 
BACKGROUND OF CERTAIN HUMANE VALUES 


GEORGE L. KLINE 


 blaniey ONCE SPOKE of Dewey as a “philosopher of the fore- 
ground,” explaining that he meant by this phrase to call attention to 
Dewey’s philosophic concentration upon human and social relation- 
ships — relationships of power — to the exclusion of the natural and 
cosmic background against which human actions and passions play 
themselves out. It is this background, Santayana suggests, which, limit- 
ing the radius of human possibilities, at the same time places man’s 
achievements and failures in a juster perspective. 

I wish in this essay to suggest that the humanities — and for present 
purposes I shall center attention upon literature and philosophy — 
while they are legitimately and necessarily concerned with the human 
foreground, with human experience and human values, and with the 
exploration of moral, social, and political relationships, should not 
neglect the cosmic background against which this human drama is 
enacted. I hope to show that in some of the greatest humanists this 
awareness of the “vague immensity of nature” (to use Whitehead’s 
phrase) has achieved striking intensity and powerful formulation. A 
part of the humanist’s task, I would argue, is what, paraphrasing 
Whitehead, we might describe as “the attempt to express the infinity 
of the world in finite language.” And it is precisely in their approach to 
this hopeless yet noble undertaking that poetry and philosophy enter 
into their most intimate and fruitful interaction. 

I hope, further, to indicate that in these same humanists this full, 
sometimes overpowering, awareness of the immense and unfathomed 
setting of man’s activities has been accompanied by certain quite specific 
attitudes and values which the humanities have traditionally sought to 
foster: among them, a wise humility with respect to human accomplish- 
ments and aspirations, and a compassionate forbearance and sympa- 
thetic tolerance for human shortcomings and pretensions. As a corol- 
lary, I would suggest that much contemporary literature and philosophy 
suffers from its exclusive preoccupation with the “foreground” —a 
one-sided concern for the psychological, social, and linguistic dimensions 
of human experience, to the neglect of its cosmological dimension. 

At this point, I suspect, some skeptical reader may raise an objection: 
If what you wish to impart, he seems to say, is a sense of the vastness of 
the universe in space and time and the corresponding littleness of man 
and his affairs, why not go directly to the scientists who know most 
about such matters — to the astronomers, astrophysicists, and theoreti- 
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cal cosmologists? The first answer to this objection, of course, is that 
I am not concerned simply with spatio-temporal magnitude; this will, 
I trust, become clearer in what follows. But the second, and more im- 
portant, answer is that the astronomer’s intent absorption in his special 
and restricted system of abstractions (an absorption and a restriction, 
to be sure, which are essential to scientific rigor and fruitfulness) tends 
to prevent him, at least qua scientist, fram achieving any liberal or 
imaginative illumination of his special knowledge. His cosmological 
theorizing lacks the penumbral property of suggestiveness. “Human 
nature,” as Whitehead reminds us, “loses its:‘most precious quality 
when it is robbed of its sense of things beyond, unexplored and 
yet insistent.” 1 The theoretical cosmologist, with rare exceptions (for 
example, Fred Hoyle, in his highly imaginative and suggestive book, 
The Nature of the Universe”), speaks too abstract and dispassionate 
a language. The poet and humanists may, following Dante’s supreme 
example in the imaginative use of a scientific cosmology (in this case, 
the closed Aristotelian - Ptolemaic universe of perfect concentric 
spheres), seize upon the astronomer’s models and measurements as raw 
material for poetic transformation. This is certainly a legitimate and 
fruitful mode of interaction between the humanities and the natural 
sciences. But, in the sentence above, emphasis falls upon the words 
“raw material” and “transformation.” For the humanist-poet does not 
repeat or reproduce; he recreates, and the creation is something wholly 
new. What scientific statement of the details of a Ptolemaic cosmology 
could move the reader as Dante’s Commedia moves him? What human- 
ist would give up the works of Spinoza and Pascal in exchange for those 
of Kepler and Copernicus? 

It follows that the intensity of cosmic awareness and the emotional 
quality of the posture which a man takes toward the greater universe, 
bears no direct relationship to the level of the astronomical theory of 
his time. Thus Marcus Aurelius, in the face of a science — and a com- 
mon sense — which rested secure in the “tight little universe” of Aris- 





* Alfred North Whitehead, Essays in Science and Philosophy (New York, 1948), p. 159. 


* Consider this perceptive remark: “How many of us realize that but for a few miles of 
atmosphere above our heads we should be frozen as hard as a board every night? Apart from 
the petty motion of the aeroplane, motion upwards as yet means nothing to us. But once 
let the possibility of outward motion become as clear to the average man... as it is to the 
scientist in his laboratory, once let the sheer isolation of the Earth become plain to every man, 
whatever his nationality or creed, and a new idea as powerful as any in history will be let loose. 
And I think this not so distant development may well be for good, for it must increasingly 
have the effect of exposing the futility of nationalistic strife.’ (F. Hoyle, The Nature of the 
Universe [Oxford, 1950] p. 9.) Hoyle is perhaps overly optimistic about the therapeutic value 
of such an awareness for international politics, but his main point is, I think, essentially sound. 
It is clear that Hoyle, in this passage, is speaking not as an astrophysicist but as a humanist 
and poet, and thus is not, strictly speaking, an exception to my generalization concerning 
theoretical cosmologists. 
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totle and Ptolemy, could write: “Asia, Europe, are corners of the 
universe: all the sea a drop in the universe; Athos a little clod of the 
universe; all the present time is a point in eternity.” * “See how soon,” 
he wrote in another place, “every thing is forgotten, and look at the 
chaos of infinite time on each side of [the present] . . . The whole earth 
is a point, and how small a nook in it is this thy dwelling. . . . Look 
to the immensity of time behind thee, and to the time which is before 
thee, another boundless space. In this infinity then what is the differ- 
ence between him who lives three days and him who lives three gen- 
erations?” * 

I am not concerned at the moment with the moral or religious char- 
acter which the Stoics ascribed to the vast cosmos of which they were 
so vividly aware. In general, they saw an intelligible moral order 
in the universe — although Marcus Aurelius, at least, admitted the 
possibility that Epicurus might be right, and that all nature and all 
history might be only the fortuitous result of a blind whirling of atoms 
in the void. But the point I would stress is that the Stoics drew a clear 
humanistic lesson from their awareness of the spatio-temporal immen- 
sity of the cosmos —a lesson in humility, tolerance, and universal 
compassion. The issue of this awareness in social and political life was 
the first true cosmopolitanism which the Western world had seen; the 
Stoic was keenly conscious of his dignity, and at the same time his 
insignificance, as a “citizen of the universe” — and by this he meant not 
merely the universe of the cities of men, but the greater universe of 
nature, as well. ‘ 


The Stoic tradition of intense cosmological awareness coupled with 
a broad humanistic tolerance and compassion was rekindled — in the 
afterglow of the Renaissance — by two of the greatest humanists and 
thinkers of their respective centuries: Montaigne in sixteenth-century 
France and Spinoza in seventeenth-century Holland. Both of them 
followed the ancient Stoics in insisting that man is a part of nature, and 
in conceiving the natural cosmos as a vast and complex structure which 
infinitely surpasses man in permanence and power. Spinoza, who most 
explicitly formulated this view, characterizes Nature (or, as he variously 
calls it, Substance, or God) as infinite and eternal in substance, and 
possessed of infinite attributes or modifications. And both men, like 
the Stoics, but in sharp contrast to the great majority of their contem- 
poraries in a period of fanatical intolerance and relentless persecution 
of alien beliefs, attitudes, and practices — consider only the Spanish- 





* Meditations of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (trans. Long), p. 181. 
*Ibid., pp. 131, 148. 
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Portuguese Inquisition and the religious wars of the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries! — were outstanding champions of social and 
political tolerance, and of intellectual and religious freedom. In Spinoza, 
furthermore, we find a deterministic ethical relativism which issued, in 
both precept and practice, in an inclusive compassion and forbearance 
toward all things human. “My aim,” wrote Spinoza, “is not to deride, 
or to deplore, but to understand” — and, understanding, to forgive. 
Analogously, in Montaigne, we find a broad cultural relativism, linked 
to a sympathetic apprecfation of alien ideas and customs. 

These attitudes, I repeat, were exceptional and rare in the intolerant 
epoch in which these two men lived. 

One is tempted to multiply quotations from both Montaigne and 
Spinoza to illustrate this point (in this connection the opening pages of 
Spinoza’s Theologico-Political Treatise should not be overlooked); but 
the following brief passage from Montaigne will have to suffice: 
Whoever considers as in a painting the great picture of our mother Nature in 
her full majesty; whoever reads such universal and constant variety in her face; 
whoever finds himself there, and not merely himself, but a whole kingdom, as 
a dot made with a very fine brush; that man alone estimates things according 
to their true proportions. . . . So many names, so many victories and conquests, 


buried in oblivion, make it ridiculous to hope to perpetuate our name by the 
capture of ten mounted archers and some chicken-coop known only by its fall.° 


To avoid possible misunderstanding, let me emphasize here that I am 
not prejudging the question as to whether the relationship between 
cosmological awareness and humanistic tolerance is one of cause and 
effect, or, if so, which is cause and which effect. I admit the possibility 
that both the awareness and the tolerance may spring from a common 
source, perhaps from some unanalyzed trait of genius or culture. But, 
if the chief point be granted, namely, that there is in many cases a con- 
nection of some kind between the two, it would reasonably follow that 
those whom we are concerned to initiate into the humane values of 
tolerance, humility, and compassion should be exposed to instances of 
both. My own feeling is that it may be easier — through suitable liter- 
ary and philosophic readings (some of which are suggested in these 
pages), and through imaginative and sympathetic discussion — to cre- 
ate such a cosmological awareness than to implant these humanistic 
attitudes and values directly. In other words, it seems to me relatively 
futile to say to young people (as was fashionable a generation or so 
ago): “You should be tolerant and compassionate, for these are high 
humane values of intrinsic merit which command your allegiance.” 





5M. de Montaigne, “The Education of Children,” Selected Essays, Classics Club Edition 
(trans. D. Frame), p. 22. 
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And it seems to me almost as futile to say (as is fashionable today): 
“You should be tolerant and compassionate, for these attitudes have a 
positive pragmatic-utilitarian function in our social and political life.” 
Such frontal attacks come close to coercion and, what is pedagog- 
ically more serious, are of severely limited effectiveness. But the imagi- 
native and suggestive power of the great visions of man’s place in the 
cosmos may generate — through persuasion rather than coercion — an ° 
excitement and a sympathy which moralistic and pragmatic exhortation 
seldom attain. In any case, a genuine and heightened cosmological 
awareness, if it be adequately sustained, can scarcely fail to enlarge 
sympathy for and deepen understanding of “la condition humaine.” 
Humanistic wisdom, in one of its aspects, springs from the awareness 
that man walks at the edge of an abyss — not that of space-time only, 
but the deeper abyss of ultimate contingency and the inevitability of 
temporal passage. It is here that the cosmological vision merges — as 
so often in the Greeks — into a tragic sense of the lostness and littleness 
of man’s precarious and fleeting existence. Pascal has put this vision 
and this awareness into incomparable language: 

. . . Let man consider what he is in comparison with all existence; let him 
regard himself as lost in this remote corner of nature; and from the cell in which 
he finds himself lodged, I mean the universe, let him estimate at their true 
value the earth, kingdoms, cities, and himself. What is man in the Infinite? .. . 
A Nothing in comparison with the Infinite. .. . 

I see those frightful spaces of the universe which surround me, and I find 
myself tied to one corner of this vast expanse, without knowing why I am put 
in this place rather than in another, nor why the short time which is given me 
to live is assigned to me at this point rather than at another of the whole eternity 
which was before me or which shall come after me. I see nothing but infinities 
on all sides, which surround me as an atom, and as a shadow which endures 
only for an instant and returns no more. 

When I consider the short duration of my life, swallowed up in the eternity 
before and after, the little space which I fill, and even see, engulfed in the 
infinite immensity of spaces of which I am ignorant, and which know me not, 
I am frightened, and am astonished at being here rather than there; for there 
is no reason why here rather than there, why now rather than then.® 


A recent writer, speculating on the cosmic perspectives opened up by 
the possibility that ‘flying saucers” are of extraterrestrial origin, ex- 
pressed himself in language which would have been immediately com- 
prehensible to Pascal: 


.. - Could that light [from distant galaxies] speak, it might whisper that more 
than a thousand million years ago, when the creation of man was just beginning 





* Blaise Pascal, Pensées, Modern Library Edition, pp. 22, 23, 68, 74. Among contemporary 
poets writing in English, I should say that Christopher Fry is closest in spirit to Pascal and 
the Greeks, though his style is flamboyantly Elizabethan. 
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in the warm shallows of a pre-Cambrian sea, the same questions and answers 
as agitate the human mind today were being asked and answered in some 
galaxy from which all life has long since disappeared. And aeons hence the 
astronomers of some race of Saucerians whose evolution has not yet begun, 
detecting the faint glow of a galaxy incredibly distant at the very edge of the 
forever invisible, may decipher its message — that once upon a time on a lesser 
planet of a minor solar system in that galaxy an extinct form of intelligent 
life, perhaps mediocre compared with theirs, was wondering what it is all about.’ 


That Pascal himself, like his contemporary, Milton, used this vision 
and awareness of the overwhelming vastness of nature as a prologue to 
the recognition of a supernature, does not here concern me. The pas- 
sages from Pascal which I have quoted, together with such lines as the 
following from Paradise Lost, may be taken by the humanist at the level 
of natural cosmology. Whether a further religious or theological inter- 
pretation is to be added, and if so, of what kind it is to be, are questions 
for the individual humanist to ask himself. 


This is how (at the beginning of Book VIII) Adam describes the 


earth: 
...A grain, 
An atom, with the firmament compared 
And all her numbered stars, that seem to roll 
Spaces incomprehensible . . 
Round this opacous Earth, this punctual spot. 


Again, in Book II, Milton speaks of 


... Thoughts that wander through eternity 
To perish rather, swallowed up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated Night, 


and he depicts, in sure strokes: 


The dark, unbottomed, infinite Abyss, 
.-. a dark 
Illimitable ocean, without bound 
Without dimension; where length, breadth, and height, 
And time, and place, are lost... . 


(Book II, lines 148-50, 405, 891-94.) 


The ultimate tragic vision which such a sharpened awareness of the 
abyss of being has brought to articulate expression in many poets and 
philosophers achieved its purest form in Homer and the Greek drama- 
tists. For the Greeks this vision was accompanied by a kind of resigna- 
tion and a compassion for men, “those wretched creatures who, like the 





™B. A. G. Fuller, “Flying Saucers,” The Journal of Philosophy, XLIX, No. 17 (August 14, 
1952), p. 559. 
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leaves, flourish for a little while on the bounty of the earth and flaunt 
their brilliance, but in a moment droop and fade away.” ® 

Consider the choruses in Sophocles — above all, the supreme utter- 
ance of Oedipus the King —or their counterpart in Shakespearian 
tragedy. There is a kind of Homeric vision and resignation, though 
perhaps infused with a touch of bitterness which is less than Greek, in 
the famous lines from King Lear: 


As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods; 
They kill us for their sport. 


It is significant that Lear’s ultimate awakening — his anagnorasis, or 
“recognition” of who he is and what the world is, which comes at the 
very end of the play — brings him to a humility which he had never 
known, and a compassion and forbearance to which his earlier moods 
had been a total stranger. 


Il 


The English and German romantic poets — who were enormously 
impressed by Greek epic and tragedy — carried the cosmological vision 
and tragic sense of life to an extreme that sometimes bordered on senti- 
mentality or Schwdarmerei. Let the Byron of Manfred and Cain serve 
as an example. (We might equally well take the young Schiller, except 


for the problem of language. All the translations of Schiller’s lyric 
poetry that I have seen render only the most oafish service to the orig- 
inal.) Cain, as he follows Lucifer in a breathtaking sweep through the 
“Abyss of Space,” cries out: 


Oh, thou beautiful 
And unimaginable ether! and 
Ye multiplying masses of increased 
And still increasing lights! what are ye? what 
Is this blue wilderness of interminable 
Air, where ye roll along, .. . Or do ye 
Sweep on in your unbounded revelry 
Through an aérial universe of endless 
Expansion — at which my soul aches to think — 
Intoxicated with eternity? 


To match this intoxication there is, in Byron’s Manfred, a kind of 
wallowing in man’s Geworfenheit (the existentialist term reminds us 
that romantic pessimism and atheistic existentialism have much in 
common) — his tragic isolation and lostness in a vast and alien world. 
Under Buddhist influence, Schopenhauer developed this vision into a 
systematic metaphysics of pessimism. The successors of European ro- 





® Homer, The Iliad, Penguin Classics Edition, (trans. Rieu), p. 392. 
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manticism in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries — such 
men as the Russian, Alexander Herzen, and the Spaniard, Miguel de 
Unamuno — continued this tradition in different, though related, ways. 
Both of them cherished, and exemplified, the values of tolerance and 
compassion in varying degrees, although the naturalistic humanist Her- 
zen, with his tormenting sense of the precariousness of all that is most 
precious in human life and of man’s impotence in the face of the blind 
“whirlwind of chances” which reigns in nature, exhibits these attitudes 
more clearly than the self-agonizing Christian Unamuno. 

Among modern Russian poets, Konstantin Balmont, whose romantic 
pessimism (he spoke often of the “abysses of the world”) was tempered 
with the pastel shades of late nineteenth-century aestheticism and sym- 
bolism, gave exquisite lyric expression to the cosmological vision. (What 
follows is the least unsatisfactory English rendering of his remarkable 
poem which is available.) 

Long centuries of centuries will pass, unsighted 
Millenniums as locusts in deathy clouds descend, 
And to the muttering of centuries affrighted 
The same enduring firmament will watch the end. 
The dumb, dead firmament —that God will not 
remember, 
Who breathes Eternity behind the farther skies, 
Beyond the fading of the last star’s last slow ember, 
Beyond the utter threshold words may scrutinize. 
Unto the bitter end, cold, alien, and appalling, 
That starry desert will remain aloft in space, 
When in a blaze of comets it will crumble, falling 
Like tears that dumbly drop from a despairing face.°® 


Despite such expressions of romantic pessimism, I would argue that 
in itself the awareness of the cosmic background, of the abyss of con- 
tingency and the tragedy of passage which I have been trying to suggest 
is relatively neutral with respect to either systematic pessimism or 
systematic optimism. Its chief and, I submit, most precious product 
is to be found in the broad cosmopolitanism and cheerful, un-self-pity- 
ing resignation of the Stoics, the skeptical tolerance of Montaigne, the 
compassionate understanding of Spinoza, the tempered wisdom of 
Oedipus at Colonus, the humility and forgiveness of the ultimate Lear. 

It occurs to me, at this point, that some of my more pragmatically 
inclined readers may interpret what I have said as advocating a return 
to a pre-scientific fatalism, or perhaps even a political conservatism. | 





* Trans. by B. Deutsch, A Treasury of Russian Verse, ed. Yarmolinsky, New York, 1949, pp. 
121-122. (Russian original in K. D. Balmont, Polnoye sobraniye stikhov [Collected Verse], 
1909, I, 221.) 
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should be sorry to be misunderstood in this light. Admittedly, there 
are fatalistic and politically conservative elements in classical Stoicism. 
But the values which I am proposing — as supplements to, not substi- 
tutes for, the practical values of technological control and _ political 
reform — are closer to the modified Stoicism of Spinoza than to the 
classical Stoicism of Marcus Aurelius or Epictetus. Spinoza could hardly 
be called a political or social conservative; his attention was centered on 
man in society, and his aim was to make men happy by persuading them 
to live rationally — but he saw both man and society, both political 
and scientific activity, in a cosmic perspective: ‘‘sub specie aeterni- 
tatis.” 1° More importantly, perhaps, Spinoza looked upon man as, at 
his noblest and most reasonable, a contemplative intellect, an enjoyer 
of speculative and aesthetic values — not simply a moral reformer or 
scientific problem-solver, as some contemporary pragmatists would have 
us believe. Ultimately, it is the imaginative cosmological background 
which makes all the difference. 

If, as I think, this background, as it is disclosed in some of the master- 
works of humane letters, can to some degree suggest or inspire the values 
and attitudes which I have been considering, it would seem reasonable 
to re-examine some of its classic formulations and to explore some of its 
contemporary implications. For, as I have tried to show, cultivation of 


an informed awareness of this cosmological background is an important 
—and neglected — means through which the humanities might be 
made more genuinely and pervasively effective in human affairs. 





” This is not to say that Spinoza’s metaphysical system as set forth in the Ethics is in all 
respects philosophically adequate or logically coherent. I personally believe that it has serious 
shortcomings, but these do not detract from the depth or grandeur of his cosmological vision. 











DUEL 


Walls brooded on the echoes in this house 
And jealous of events, closed round the act. 
The door swung open far as hinge allows 


And let out nothing but the casual fact 


That feet walked out or in — that words were hurled 
Beyond discreet circumference of a room. 
Sun probed the vacant windows, and rain swirled 


Along the gutters, prying after doom. 





But rumour kept its nebulous estate 
And unconfirmed blew back across the sill, 
Housing with motives which could implicate 


Each tenant echo. But the walls were still — 


Fighting their duel, and with grim caprice 


Clinging to deeds that doors could not release. 


CLEO SIBLEY GROSS 





POWELL AND THE NAMES ON THE PLATEAU* 
WALLACE STEGNER 


N THE FACE of the Plateau Province,’ as the region slowly emerged 

into definition, certain people had left names, and others later 
had kept or altered them as whim, misunderstanding, and mispronun- 
ciation directed. Some of the names were as old as the tribes the 
white men encountered there, Paiute and Hopi and Navajo. Some were 
echoes of the florid piety of the Spaniards who made the entradas in 
search of souls or gold, or drove mules to California from Santa Fe and 
Taos along the old Spanish Trail. Thus there was in the heart of the 
plateau country a Virgin River, and on it a town La Verkin whose 
name the inhabitants themselves did not understand, and there were 
the La Sal and Abajo Mountains, and the great river named for its 
red muddy water the Colorado, and El Vado de los Padres and the San 
Rafael, and names like Escalante and Spanish Fork that later men gave 
in memory of the Spaniards’ passing. 

Covering these was another layer, itself half effaced because never 
written down on maps, but sometimes persistent in the plateaus and 
even more in the beaver-heaven Uintas and Wasatch. The Seedskeedee- 
agie of the fur brigades had become the Green, and Jedediah Smith’s 
attempt to call the Virgin the Adams River had not succeeded, but 
Black’s Fork and Ham’s Fork and the Duchesne, Ashley Creek and 
Brown’s Hole, the Provo and the Ogden and the Malad, recalled that 
time. 

And on top of those was still another layer, complicated by the fact 
that the Mormons who gave these labels were both frontier farmers and 
zealots. In the nomenclature of Mormondom, Pleasant Valley and 
Richfield and Bountiful alternate with St. Joseph, St. Thomas, and St. 
George, who are no saints in the Catholic calendar but pioneer leaders 
of colonies, Latter-day Saints. The great men of Zion are on the map 
in Brigham City and Heber City and Knightsville, and between and 
among these are scattered those dense but hollow names, smooth out- 
side with use, packed with associations like internal crystals, that come 
from the Bible or the Book of Mormon — names that are like Lehi and 
Manti and Hebron, Nephi and Moroni and Moab. 


* The present article forms a chapter in Mr. Stegner’s forthcoming biography of Major John 
Wesley Powell. 


* As defined by Powell, in his Report on the Geology of the Eastern Portion of the Uinta 
Mountains and a Region of Country Adjacent Thereto (1876), the Plateau Province is the vast 
system of plateaus drained by the Colorado River of the West. “On these plateaus are lone 
mountains, short ranges and groups of volcanic cones, and the principal affluents of the river 
have their sources in high mountains that stand on the rim of the great drainage basin. There 
is no considerable valley along the course of the Colorado River north of the thirty-fifth parallel 
nor along the course of any of its principal tributaries. The streams run chiefly in deep cafions 
which, with other important topographical features, serve to divide the area into plateaus. The 
district of country of which I thus speak is, in its important characteristics, a plateau region.” 


P. 3. Eds. 
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These are not all. Every exploration that traversed this country left 
names behind it, either those it gave or those given later in its memory. 
Frémont’s name rests on a peak in the Wind Rivers, an island in Great 
Salt Lake, a town in the Juab Valley in Utah, a river heading in the 
Fish Lake Plateau. Lt. Gunnison has been given a river in western 
Colorado, a butte near where he crossed the Green, and a town in the 
Sevier Valley close to where he and seven of his party died at the hands 
of the Pahvant Utes. Stansbury, Simpson, Ives, Beckwith, Berthoud, 
are all there, either in the Plateau Province or on its borders. The high- 
est peak in the Uintas or in Utah bears Clarence King’s name. On 
other Uinta peaks are the names of Marsh, Emmons, and Hayden. All 
the survey parties down to the most recent have found something upon 
which they could confer the precision of named identity. Major Powell, 
because he was the first into many parts of the Province and because he 
or his men worked in it for two decades, left more names than any but 
the Mormon settlers. Not only the map itself but dozens of its labels are 
his or his parties’ doing. 

His own name he did not give to anything — few explorers are that 
bald — but others did it for him: to a peak in the Colorado Rockies, to 
a national forest, to a whistle stop on the Santa Fe east of Needles, to 
the valley near Meeker where he wintered in 1868-9, to an island pla- 
teau in the Grand Canyon. But if he refused to aggrandize himself, 
Powell showed just as little inclination to pay off obligations by naming. 
Of all the names. he suggested, only three honor people in any way his 
patrons. These are Mounts Trumbull and Logan on the Uinkaret, 
named for two Illinois senators, and the Henry Mountains, named for 
Professor Henry of the Smithsonian. It does not seem to have been 
Powell who made the mistake of naming two peaks on the Tushar, near 
Beaver, Utah, Mt. Belknap and Mt. Delano after two of Grant’s most 
venal cabinet members. More likely it was Thompson? or Dutton,* 
neither of whom could have had any axe to grind. Powell named Gun- 
nison Butte after his exploring predecessor, and someone, probably 
Gilbert * or Dutton, honored Hilgard of the Naval Observatory with a 





? Almon Thompson, Powell’s brother-in-law, geographer and topographer of the Powell Survey. 


* Clarence Edward Dutton, member of the United States Geological and Geographical Survey 
under Powell. His Report on the Geology of the High Plateaus of Utah (1879-80), The Physical 
Geology of the Grand Canyon District (1882), Tertiary History of the Grand Canyon District 
(1882), and Mount Taylor and the Zufii Plateau (1886) are important contributions to the 
geology of the Plateau Province. Merrill, historian of American geology, has written: “As a 
scientific writer he was one of the clearest, most impressive and entertaining America has 
ever produced.” Mr. Stegner himself has given an evaluation of him as a man of letters in 
Clarence Edward Dutton: An Appraisal (Salt Lake City, 1936). Eds. 


*Grove Karl Gilbert, chief geologist in the Wheeler survey west of the 100th meridian, then 
a member of the Powell surveys. His monographs on the Henry Mountains and Lake Bonneville 
are considered classics in geological writing. From 1889 to 1892 he was chief geologist of the 
U.S. Geological Survey. Eds. 
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peak between the Fish Lake and Wasatch Plateaus. Another nearby 
was named for Archibald Marvine, early dead, who had been Gilbert’s 
geological companion on the Wheeler Survey. 

Powell also took pains to honor his immediate associates and assist- 
ants. Every member of the Powell Survey except Walter Graves and 
Walter Powell seems to have been immortalized in some topographical 
feature of the High Plateaus or the Grand Canyon. Originally Powell 
named Navajo Mountain for the Howlands, but the name did not 
stick; the Howlands and Dunn are both commemorated instead in 
buttes in the Grand Canyon. Billy Hawkins gets both a butte in the 
Grand Canyon and a peak at the head of Beaver Dam Creek, west of 
St. George. Clem Powell, Andy Hattan, and Jack Hillers all have buttes, 
and Hillers in addition has his name attached to one of the peaks in the 
Henrys. Frank Bishop got a creek in the Uintas. Points in the Kaibab 
division of the Grand Canyon were named for Bradley, Jones, Sumner, 
Willie Johnson, Dutton, and Thompson. Dutton’s name also rests on 
a Kaibab spring and a side canyon, as well as a peak on the Paunsagunt 
Plateau. Thomas Moran got Moran Point, a mere tidbit beside the 
noble peak in the Tetons named for him earlier by Hayden. James Pil- 
ling, Powell’s secretary, has a cascade in Kanab Canyon and “Uncle Jim 
Point” in the Grand Canyon. The two Powell Survey women remain 
on the map too, Emma Powell as Mt. Emma on the Uinkaret and Nellie 
Thompson as Mt. Ellen in the Henrys. Even Professor Harvey DeMotte 
of Illinois Wesleyan, who worked in the area only part of the summer 
of 1872, left his name on DeMotte Park in the Kaibab. Gilbert named 
the smallest of the Henry Mountains for W. H. Holmes, who had 
earlier acquired a peak in the Gallatin range. Gilbert seems not to be 
represented in the plateau country proper, but he appears on a moun- 
tain in the Uintas. And the Smithsonian Institution, whose support 
was indispensable to Powell for many years, received its thanks when 
Dutton called a peculiarly perfect cameo outlier of the Vermilion Cliffs 
Smithsonian Butte. | 

Illinois saved the Union during the war, it is said, by producing 
Lincoln and Grant. It dominated the Union for some years after the 
war, partly because Grant had a habit of appointing cronies and rela- 
tives to high places. One of the more ironic minor evidences of Illinois 
dominance in those years is the cluster of Illinois names that the Powell 
Survey fixed irremovably to the map of Utah, a state inhabited by Mor- 
mons whom the citizens of Illinois had in 1846 driven brutally into the 
wilderness. 

Men, big or little, [lini or otherwise, provided only one of many 
sources of map names. Most of the modes and fashions of naming 
discussed by George R. Stewart in his admirable Names on the Land are 
present. Powell’s own taste ran strongly to the descriptive. All down 
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the length of the river from Green River Crossing to the Virgin he 
applied names to the reaches of the canyon and to notable features of 
the topography. The second expedition of 1871-72 named a good many 
things that the first had missed, and altered some that the first had given 
(Craggy Canyon became Split Mountain Canyon, Coal Canyon became 
Gray Canyon) but the character of the naming remained consistent. 
Flaming Gorge, Horseshoe Canyon, Island Park, Desolation Canyon, 
Cataract Canyon, Lava Falls, and many more of Powell’s names are 
purely descriptive. So, but with a special twist, are names such as Dirty 
Devil and Bright Angel, the first given on the spur of the moment from 
the remark of one of the men, the other contrived later to make a 
contrast. 

All the names that Powell gave to major canyons on Green and 
Colorado have stuck. He named Marble Canyon from the polished 
limestone of its walls, and he helped fasten upon the Grand Canyon its 
enduring name, turning away from Ives’ choice of “Big Canyon.” 
Occasionally, as at Ashley Falls, where he found Ashley’s name 
painted on a rock, and at Gunnison’s Butte, where he recognized 
historical tracks, he named something for a predecessor. Sometimes, as 
at Disaster Falls, and Separation Rapids, he commemorated an event. 
Once, and that at the suggestion of Andy Hall, he gave a name from a 
literary allusion — the name “Lodore” that so disgusted Jack Sumner 
as un-American. Once also, deferring to Steward, he bowed to the 
diabolism common in our placenames, and called a nasty stretch of the 
Green “Hell’s Half Mile.” 

In his way, Powell was one of our better namers. He had a flair for 
the picturesque, and his descriptive terms are sometimes extremely apt, 
as in Split Mountain Canyon, Flaming Gorge, and the Vermilion Cliffs. 
He did not plaster politicians across the map, he had no weakness for 
the cute. Some notion of propriety preserved him from extravagance 
except in the happy contrast of Dirty Devil and Bright Angel. One 
gathers that he expected the names he put down to last, unlike Gilbert, 
whose preface to the Henry Mountains * facetiously apologizes to How- 
ell, Steward, Newberry, Marvine, Peale, Holmes, Geikie, Jukes, Scrope, 
and Dana for putting their names on insignificant details. The affront 
will never, he says, “be repeated by the future denizens of the region. 
The herders who build their hut at the base of the Newberry Arch are 
sure to call it ‘the Cedar Knoll’; the Jukes Butte will be dubbed ‘Pilot 
Knob’, and the Scrope, ‘Rocky Point.’ ” Gilbert was not entirely wrong. 
Even the beautifully-named Aquarius Plateau is known locally as Boul- 





* Report on the Geology of the Henry Mountains (1877). Based on field work done in 1875 
and 1876, this study of the unusual Henry Mountains introduced important new concepts into 
theoretical geology. Eds. 
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der Mountain, the Tushar is called Beaver Mountain, and the Pahvant 
Sigurd Mountain. 

Usage is freakish. Sometimes local names last, sometimes those of 
the explorer and surveyor, sometimes both. Powell’s have shown a 
strong tendency to survive, and so, though they have been subjected to 
acid debate, have Dutton’s. 

Down the vast 217-mile avenue of the Grand Canyon, that “‘moun- 
tain-range-in-a-ditch” any of whose subordinate buttes is larger than 
the mass of any mountain east of the Rockies, Dutton left a legacy of 
names. The honoring of Survey members took care of a good many 
features, and the descriptive habits which have dotted our Western 
parks with Inspiration Points took care of some more. The tourist who 
slakes his thirst at Hidden Spring or walks out for the view to Cape 
Royal, Cape Final, or Point Sublime, is orienting himself by names that 
Dutton put there. But the major features of the canyon, the great 
amphitheaters and side gorges and the major buttes, demanded some- 
thing extra. 

He might have used Indian names. But there were no existing Indian 
names for many of the things needing labels, and Dutton disliked Indian 
names anyway. He appears never to have learned Paiute, and he did 
not yield to the arguments of Fred Dellenbaugh that he make the In- 
dians his source. The map shows plenty of Indian names, and has since 
the very first sheets that Thompson produced — Shinumo, Kwagunt, 
Kaibab, Paria, Kanab, Uinkaret, Shivwits — but these were adopted 
earlier by the Mormons or by Powell. Dutton turned away from adding 
more, and began the series of oriental and architectural names that 
since the ’80’s have persisted and even spread. 

The fixed binoculars at the lookout points will, for a dime, bring 
you close up to the Hindoo Amphitheater, the Ottoman Amphitheater, 
Vishnu’s Temple, Shiva’s Temple, the Temples of Isis and Osiris, the 
Transept, the Cloisters. They will show you the Tower of Set, named 
by Moran on Dutton’s example, and Vulcan’s Throne down on the 
Toroweap, and Wotan’s Throne and Krishna Shrine and Rama Shrine. 
Besides the ones given in Dutton’s time there is a host of Apollo Tem- 
ples, Venus Temples, Jupiter Temples — and fading badly as inspira- 
tion strains itself, King Arthur Castle and Guenevere Castle and Holy 
Grail Temple. Dutton named East Temple and West Temple in Zion, 
where a religious flavor was inevitable both because of the architecture 
of the canyon and because of the character of the Mormon settlers. The 
religious and architectural parallel was compulsive in the Grand Can- 
yon too, for the similarity of the buttes to pagodas with widening eaves, 
to temples “every inch carved,” to the angular, massive, intricately deco- 
rated buildings of Asia is extraordinarily impressive. Perhaps the true 
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objection is not to the original series, which was discriminating, but to 
later elaborations, which have spread the contagion over Bryce, Zion, 
Cedar Breaks, and the rest of the canyon country. Yet the architectural 
names are all but inevitable; every explorer was compelled to them; 
every part of the Plateau Province bears them. Even the pioneers feeling 
their way down the Waterpocket Fold looked at the domes of white 
sandstone crowning the red cliffs and they named one red butte Cathe- 
dral Rock and the ridge itself the Capitol Reef from its resemblance to 
the dome of the Capitol in Washington. 

Look at Vishnu’s Temple. If you don’t call it something like Vish- 
nu’s Temple what would you call it? Kwagunt Peak? Ivanpah Butte? 
The Indians had no architecture to match the imaginativeness of their 
religion or the majesty of these forms. Thunder Hogan would hardly 
do. You might take some elaborate descriptive phrase such as the Utes 
used for the country around the junction of Grand and Green, and try 
to cram “Toom-pin-wu-near-tu-weap” on your map. Or you might 
seize upon some translation and call your butte “Standing Rock.” But 
you would not have helped yourself much. Ute and Paiute do not 
strike us as especially euphonious tongues. Their mythical heroes are 
called So-kus Wai-un-nats, or something worse; their chiefs labor under 
names like Chuarruumpeak or Naraguts; some native placenames are 
said to be too obscene for translation onto any polite map. 

Perhaps Dutton did as well as another might have. Bizarre topog- 
raphy may justify exotic or even eccentric names. The “temple” habit 
that spread to Bryce repeats the Isis and Osiris motif, and Bryce throws 
in to boot a Wall Street, a Silent City, a Cathedral. In places it goes 
cute, as in Peekaboo Canyon. Still, what should one do for names in a 
geological funhouse? In the Grand Canyon, at least, Dutton’s names 
are like his superlatives of description — admissible because they can- 
not be avoided. 

Later surveys of the river have had less unnamed country to work 
with and less imagination to turn loose. Since 1923 the fashion has 
been strictly practical. As plans for reclamation dams have crept down 
the canyons, surveyors’ instead of explorers’ language has come with 
them. Now on the detailed maps you will find every previously-un- 
named gulch and wash labeled for its distance from the head of the 
survey, which for the Grand Canyon division was Lee’s Ferry. 

Now they are Six Mile Wash and One Hundred and Thirty Mile 
Canyon and Two Hundred Mile Rapid. At their very worst, Powell 
and Dutton did not name by transit or plane table or chain. Bright 
Angel Creek, or for that matter Shiva’s Temple and the Ottoman 
Amphitheater, seem livelier than Hundred and Ten Mile Point or 
38° 40’ Spring. 














JAPAN AND THE WEST: BACKGROUNDS* 
JOHN W. MORRISON 


A COMPARATIVELY SMALL NUMBER of Western observers of things 
Japanese have produced a top-heavy amount of material on politi- 
cal, historical, and social themes, particularly since the Russo-Japanese 
War and the emergence of Japan as a major power in world affairs. 
The foreign policy and related politico-economic problems of this tyro 
among great powers understandably have preoccupied the Western 
world, other aspects of Japanese life being considered only incidentally. 
The Japanese themselves, in their desire to attain prestige in the eyes 
of the Occident, have compounded a felony of misunderstanding. As- 
suming (correctly, in most cases) that Western observers, particularly 
Americans, would be impressed by similarities to their own surround- 
ings rather than by differences, Japanese politicians, teachers, business- 
men, and soldiers vied with one another in conducting Westerners on 
tours of Japan’s latest sewage systems and battleships. Native art and 
related cultural facets of Japanese society were in danger of reduction 
to the status of relics and tourist attractions. Japan did a good job 
of commercializing her native tradition. The traveler could visit an 
ancient and venerable shrine, assured of modern transportation and 
hotel accommodations, urbane guides, and an American bar. But as 
much of this was in very bad taste, it served, indirectly at least, to bring 
a good deal of Japanese culture to the attention of anyone who ventured 
beyond the limits of Occidental Tokyo and the carefully maintained 
proprieties of conducted tours. 

The list of Western works on Japan is not extensive, if one overlooks 
its repetitive character, but it would be unfair to a number of con- 
scientious persons if some recognition were not accorded to their serious 
studies of the Japanese people, their lives and activities. For that reason 
and for better understanding of what follows, some discussion of the 
history of Occidentals in Japan seems appropriate in this study. 

The first European to record his impressions of Japan was the Navar- 
rese Jesuit, St. Francis Xavier, ““The Apostle of the Indies.” He was a 
convert of Ignatius Loyola himself, and in 1534 became with his teacher 
one of the founders of The Society of Jesus. After a period of intense 
missionary activity in Goa, Malacca, and Indonesia, Xavier met one 
Anjiro, a Japanese and a self-conscious sinner, whom the priest readily 
converted to Christianity. Anjiro and certain Portuguese seamen con- 
vinced Xavier that the Japanese were a people with an ancient culture 





* This is the first of two articles to appear in the Review taken from Mr. Morrison’s book on 
contemporary Japanese literature to be published by the University of Utah Press. 
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and an advanced civilization. The Jesuit felt that if they could be won 
to Christ, his program in the Far East would be a success far beyond 
the nominal conversion of easygoing Malayans. Accordingly he sailed 
for Japan with Anjiro and two Portuguese Jesuits, and on August 15, 
1549, fifteen years to the day after pronouncing his first vows, he and 
his small party landed at Kagoshima. There he was met with courtesy 
by the local daimyo, and in about two years Xavier converted some 
two thousand Japanese, including many people of high caste. His suc- 
cessors for the next sixty years or so carried on his work with such 
fervor that Catholicism survived the persecutions of the Tokugawa and 
remains strong in southern Japan to this day. Xavier’s association with 
Japanese of all classes was a happy one, and he delivered himself of 
complimentary pronouncements about the people of Japan for the rest 
of his life.’ 

The next European to record his opinions of the Japanese was a man 
as dissimilar to Xavier in background and attitude as one can well 
imagine. He was an English seaman, a pilot named Will Adams. 
He appears to have been typical of that kind of Englishman who con- 
sistently represents the sturdy, honest adaptability of his species with- 
out any of its affectations of stuffy grandeur. In 1598 he signed on as 
“Pilot Maior of a fleete of five sayle.” After suffering from typhoons all 
the way across the Pacific, the remnants of this squadron landed near 
Nagasaki on April 19, 1600. For twenty years thereafter, and until 
his death Adams dwelt in an idyllic if hotly resented exile in Japan. 
Ieyasu, shogun, but virtually “Emperour,” as Adams called him, recog- 
nized the English sailor to be a competent and courageous man. Adams, 
a good Elizabethan, found favor with Ieyasu by pointing out that he, 
Adams, and his countrymen were the enemies of the “TIesuites and the 
portingalls” whom Ieyasu had just reason to suspect of enmity toward 
his own government. On their part Xavier’s followers lost no op- 
portunity to slander the heretical Englander who was fast becoming a 
court favorite at Yedo. Ieyasu finally elevated Adams to the rank of 
samurai and employed him as a shipbuilder? and intermediary with 
subsequent Dutch and English traders. Adams managed to establish 





*E.g., “This nation is the delight of my soul.” See also George Schurhammer, the German 
Jesuit, whose many studies of St. Francis Xavier are the best secondary works. H. Coleridge, 
Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier, 2 Vols., London, 1872; and C. J. Stranks, The Apostle 
of the Indies, London, 1933, are sympathetic studies by non-Jesuits. 


* The Japanese, though always a nation of seafarers, at that time knew nothing of oceanic 
navigation. Their ships were all coasters modeled after the Chinese junk, and quite unable to 
weather heavy seas. Adams was the first man to train the highly skilled Japanese joiners in the 
art of naval construction. Moreover, he taught them the use of the magnetic compass, an 
instrument popularly but erroneously supposed to be the invention of the Chinese. Shortly 
after 1600 a Japanese vessel touched the shores of North America, fought a brisk skirmish with 
the Indians, and returned to Japan without mishap. 
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a trading post for the English at Hirado,* and the post in Nagasaki 
harbor which was tenaciously held by the Dutch even during the feudal 
isolation of the Tokugawa Period. 

Adams lived until 1620 under circumstances unique in human his- 
tory. At first Ieyasu was unwilling to let him go, but Adams’ later 
failure to return to England and his family was owing to a combination 
of unfortunate circumstances rather than to restraint. Adams consoled 
himself with a Japanese wife who bore him a son and who lies with him 
in a common grave at Hemi, the estate which Ieyasu gave him. 

Adams left a fairly detailed account of his experiences in Japan. His 
letters contain a number of references to the character of the people; 
and, if we may assume long familiarity to be a basis for sound judg- 
ment, the references are accurate.* In one letter he says: 

The people of this Iland of Iapon are good of nature, curteous aboue measure 
and valiant in warre: their justice is seuerely executed without any partialitie 
vpon transgressors of the law. They are gouerned in great ciuilitie. I meane, 


not a land better gouerned in the world by ciuill policie. . . . The peopell veri 
subject to thear gouvernours and superiores.® 


The last Occidental to see much of isolated Japan was the German 
traveler, Engelbrecht Kaempfer (1651-1716). He was permitted to 
live in Japan for two years (1690-92) and recorded his impressions in 
a manuscript later translated into English. Among other comments, 
Kaempfer touched upon a significant limitation of the Japanese: 
Now if we proceed farther to consider the Japanese, with regard to sciences and 
the embellishments of our mind, Philosophy perhaps will be found wanting. 
The Japanese indeed are not so far enemies to this Science, as to banish from the 
Country those who cultivate it, but they think it an amusement proper for 
monasteries, where the monks leading an idle lazy life, have little else to trouble 
their heads about. 


From Kaempfer’s time until after the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, practically nothing appeared in the West on matters Japanese. 
The island kingdom was almost entirely isolated from contact with the 
rest of the world. 

When Japan was once more opened to Western observers, the status 
of the latter was not that of courteously treated guests but rather that 





® The history of the English trading post at Hirado provides one example of Britain’s infre- 
quent imperial lapses. She might have solidified her position in the Far East by exploiting the 
advantages secured by Will Adams. Instead Hirado was neglected and finally abandoned. 

* Adams’ letters, and other documents pertaining to him, have been published by the Hakluyt 
Society. An interesting novel, The Needle-watcher, by Richard Blaker, London: Heinemann, 
1932, gives an authentic account of his life. 

5 Quoted in B. H. Chamberlain, Things Japanese, 5th ed., London: Murray, 1905, pp. 253-54. 


° Translated, with the title History of Japan, by J. G. Scheuchzer, London, 1727. 
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of newcomers in a position to make demands. With some important 
exceptions which we shall discuss later, Westerners have proved to be 
poor observers. Germans and Englishmen in Japan have for the most 
part been diplomatic or military people, with the failings common to 
such men. Americans have been either commercial men, whose interests 
seldom took them away from the large cities, and who seldom learned 
anything of the language; or missionaries, whose understanding of the 
people was deeper than most, but who were inclined to emphasize 
the converted minority, and hence to overlook the native culture and 
tradition. When Occidentals of one nation discuss those of another 
they often do so with a long memory of contiguous borders; and, in 
the case of the United States, with a background of ancestral heritage 
removed but a few generations from the old country. But until recently 
Japan has been isolated both geographically and historically from the 
West, and Americans whose ancestors knew Japan as a homeland share 
the fate of colored races throughout the West. 

The picturesque school of Occidental observers has created the im- 
pression abroad that the Japanese are a people who live like animated 
dolls in quaint paper houses, drinking tea, inscribing short poems, and 
painting scrolls in delicate line and color. For recreation they stroll 
through the manicured formality of gardens glowing with cherry blos- 
soms and the burnished copper of maple leaves. Even Lafcadio Hearn, 
who knew the people well and who can still be read with much profit, 
emphasized the picturesque romanticism of the country in his efforts 
to explain Japan to the West. Much of the printed matter in the 
Western bibliography of Japan is travel literature. Travelers, whether 
good observers or bad, have not entirely deceived us in describing Japan 
as a land of chaste and decorative tea-houses and shrines, but we are 
misled by the professional globe-trotter’s spurious folklore into think- 
ing that there is little else to be seen there. And the Japanese them- 
selves, as noted above, have contributed no little to the picture-postcard 
impression of Japan which largely prevailed in the West until 1941. In 
any case the much advertised charm of Japan’s scenery has added little 
to our knowledge of her art and culture. 

Some of the romantic friends of Japan, including a number of mis- 
sionaries, have been blinded to reality through long exposure to life 
in Japan. In this group are found those Japanophiles who have been 
able to see nothing wrong with the country or its people, nothing evil in 
the military and economic Fascism of recent years, nothing in Con- 
fucian and Buddhist teachings incompatible with the driving energy 
needed for progress in a material world. The Yellow Peril school, on 
the other hand, has seen the Japanese as a race of cruel, treacherous, 
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vindictive conquerors, whose sole aim is world domination in the name 
of bushido and the emperor. There is much of truth in both view- 
points, but like most extreme views, they provide an inadequate basis 
for understanding the complexities of an ancient culture and the at- 
titudes of some eighty million energetic and civilized people. 

All this is as much the result of proximity in time as of unwillingness 
or inability on the part of Occidentals to see clearly the panorama of 
Japanese civilization. While acquiring a liberal education, an Oc- 
cidental will be exposed to much learning about the people, art, and 
institutions of the major European cultures, ancient and modern. To 
some degree his own heritage is determined by the sum of accomplish- 
ments of Greeks, Romans, Hebrews, Germans, Frenchmen, and English- 
men; and of late years, Russians and Americans. The Orient has con- 
tributed little to his culture, and that little has come from India and 
China, rather than from Japan. We Occidentals therefore approach 
a study of Japan without any sense of personal involvement, without 
sentimental associations, and without much factual knowledge. The 
situation has changed in recent years — sharply since 1941 — but we 
have to start from the beginning, practically speaking, and learn the 
basic things. We must develop a knowledge based on something more 
sound than attitudes we have toward a recently defeated enemy. We 
must discover much, correct a great deal more, and interpret all of it 
carefully before we can presume to an understanding of a people tradi- 
tionally strange to us, and one whose heritage has been of a different 
order. 

Among the many people who have ventured opinions about and 
judgments on the Japanese, several were and are excellent commen- 
tators. One of these was an English diplomat several cuts above the 
average in intelligence, Sir Rutherford Alcock. He was consul general 
in Japan from 1858 to 1863, the period in which the country was first 
opened to the Western nations. In a very readable and informative 
book he records among others, the following impressions: 

Perhaps in nothing are the Japanese to be more admired than for the wonderful 
genius they display in arriving at the greatest possible results with the simplest 
means, and the smallest possible expenditure of time and labour or material. 
The tools by which they produce their finest works are the simplest, and often 
the rudest that can be conceived. Wherever in the fields or the workshops 
nature supplies a force, the Japanese is sure to lay it under contribution, and 


make it do his work with the least expense to himself of time, money, and 
labour.” 





"Sir Rutherford Alcock, The Capital of the Tycoon, New York: Harper, 1863. Quoted in 
Chamberlain, op. cit., p. 255. 
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However, Alcock’s political duties caused him to react in much the 
same way as Townsend Harris, a much less charitable man.* Alcock 
speaks of “the incorrigible tendency of the Japanese to withhold from 
foreigners or disguise the truth on all matters great and small.” ® 


W. G. Aston, who has made extensive studies in Japanese art and 
literature describes the people as follows: 


. a brave, courteous, light-hearted, pleasure-loving people, sentimental rather 
than passionate, witty and humorous, of nimble apprehension, but not profound; 
ingenious and inventive, but hardly capable of high intellectual achievement; of 
receptive minds endowed with a voracious appetite for knowledge; with a turn 
for neatness and elegance of expression, but seldom or never rising to sublimity.’° 


Walter Dening, undoubtedly the best-informed Westerner on the 
subject of Meiji literature, comments like Kaempfer: 


It is well-known that one of the most marked characteristics of the Japanese 
mind is its lack of interest in metaphysical, psychological, and ethical controversy 
of all kinds. It is seldom you can get them to pay sufficient attention to such 
questions as to admit of their understanding even their main outlines. 


Further: 


Neither their past history nor their prevailing tastes show any tendency to 
idealism. They are lovers of the practical and the real: neither the fancies 
of Goethe nor the reveries of Hegel are to their liking. . . . The charms that the 
cultured Western mind finds in the world of fancy and romance, in questions 
themselves, irrespective of their practical bearings, is for the most part unintel- 
ligible to the Japanese.1? 


Finally we quote a few remarks of Mr. Basil Hall Chamberlain, 
whose lucid and discerning observations on every aspect of Japanese 
life are indispensable to an understanding of the nation: 


. . the average judgment formed by those who have lived some time among 
the Japanese, seems to resolve itself into three principal items on the credit 
side, which are cleanliness, kindliness, and a refined artistic taste, and three 
items on the debit side, namely, vanity, unbusinesslike habits, and an incapacity 
for appreciating abstract ideas. 


As for the imitativeness which strikes all observers, we hesitate to which side 
of the account to pass it. Most persons seem to blame it as a symptom of 
intellectual inferiority: — they term it a lack of originality. By some we have 
heard it commended as a proof of practical wisdom in a world where most 
ideas of any value have been ventilated already.?? 





* Discussed in a later chapter. 

* Alcock, op. cit., “Preface,” p. ix. 

”W. G. Aston, A History of Japanese Literature, New York: Appleton, 1899, p. 4. 
™ Quoted in Chamberlain, op. cit., p. 253. 

® Ibid., p. 262. 
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These comments could be extended and augmented indefinitely, but 
they will serve to show the reactions of those Europeans and Americans 
who knew Japan during the first generation of her new life. Some of 
the qualities noted by these early critics are abundantly obvious in the 
people of Japan today. They are still fanatically cleanly. They still 
make much of little. Their taste is as exquisite and dainty as ever. 
Their courtesy is still a marvel to Occidentals. All these are traits 
which are necessary to tolerable living in a greatly overcrowded country. 
Other characteristics, not attributable to the nature of their physical 
surroundings, seem also to have survived the sweeping changes brought 
about in recent years. The Japanese are valiant almost beyond belief, 
as they have been throughout their history. They are still industrious 
and skillful, vain and conventional, obedient and tractable in the pres- 
ence of authority. 

The critics we have quoted were men who came to Japan with a 
background of life in thriving Western communities, from nations with 
much prestige and with long memories of a lively and changing history. 
Their observations, however accurate, concerned a nation which had 
been virtually static for almost three centuries. It is not to be wondered 
that Westerners in the nineteenth century found such uniformity of 
temperament among the people. 

But the situation is changing. Perhaps the greatest single difference 
is to be found in the growing tendency of modern Japanese to lose some 
of the literal-mindedness so often noted by their critics. A changing 
world has left the matter-of-fact person at a disadvantage in the midst 
of the complexities that are modern Japan. While his ancestors saw 
no need for knowledge that went beyond the workaday world, nor any 
profit in abstract thinking, the modern Japanese, like his neighbors 
in a drastically constricted world, is groping for philosophies to guide 
him, for new principles and moral standards to replace the inadequate 
institutions bequeathed to him by his fathers. He has absorbed much 
from the West, both materially and intellectually, but his borrowing 
has grown both more selective and more circumspect. Today he under- 
standably wonders whether the West can provide him with answers 
to his problems; he has tried the ways of the West in material things, 
and they have largely failed him. He knows now that he must do some 
thinking of his own, and he suspects strongly that his Western fellow 
men will have to do likewise. Only time will tell whether this thinking 
will bring about a complete synthesis of Occident and Orient, and 
thereby achieve a world of greater promise for all men than now ap- 
pears likely. 

The Meiji Restoration of 1868 saw Japan enter upon a period of 
political and spiritual rebirth unparalleled in the history of any other 
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modern nation. The new Germany and the post-Civil War United 
States were following a path already marked, notwithstanding the tur- 
moil of the times; and older European powers, although affected by 
events outside their borders, were continuing along the course of 
empire. Only in Japan was there a nearly complete break with the old, 
and an almost indiscriminate embracing of the new. The Tokugawa 
Shogunate, founded in 1603, had been for two and a half centuries the 
main force in keeping Japan not only feudal but isolated. Feudalism 
in Japan dates back much further; but Ieyasu, the first Shogun, and 
his early successors systematically drove out every vestige of Occidental- 
ism — at that time represented by Dutch and English traders and 
Catholic missionaries — and followed up the job with a near massacre 
of the small but vigorous minority of Christianized natives. Japanese 
subjects were forbidden to leave the country; foreigners were forbidden 
to enter; and Japanese cultural and political life developed independ- 
ently of any external influence, including even Chinese. As a con- 
sequence of this tight feudal isolationism, an ideological vacuum 
appeared when the Tokugawa were finally overthrown. The Japanese 
people had revolted against their old institutions, but their national 
life offered no substitutes. 

Here one thinks of the position of the emperor. To be sure, Japanese 
monarchs had enjoyed an unbroken dynastic succession, and it was 
natural for the people to turn to the sovereign as a post-revolutionary 
substitute. But one of the many Occidental misconceptions about the 
Japanese is seen in our disposition to regard them as a people with a 
long, quasi-religious tradition of emperor worship. Again we must re- 
member that stages of political development which took place in Europe 
over many centuries were compressed into a very brief period in Japan. 
When the Tokugawa fell, the Japanese were emerging from a period 
roughly comparable to that of England in the Age of the Plantagenets, 
or to France before Louis XI. When Europe discarded feudalism the 
process was slow, and the issue between nobility and the central mon- 
arch did not resolve itself quickly. In Japan the Emperor had pos- 
sessed little political power since the Heian Period, and the accession 
of Meiji Tenno in 1868 was in itself of no special significance. How- 
ever, like Occidentals of an earlier time, the Japanese embodied their 
protest and rebellion in the person of the emperor, and the adoration 
and reverence which they now display toward their monarch is not 
the uninterrupted phenomenon it is commonly supposed to be.** 





% The discerning Mr. Chamberlain gives us an accurate account of a situation which has 
been much misrepresented by Japanese and foreigners alike since he wrote the following (in 
1902): 

“Tt has often been alleged of late that patriotism and loyalty to the sacred, heaven-descended 
Mikado amount to a religion in Japan. If we are to accept this statement, one important 
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The events which led to the revolution and re-establishment of the 
monarchy would in themselves have been sufficient to affect profoundly 
the temper of the people, but in order to understand what the new 
Japan was like, one must consider many external influences as well. 
In general, European countries have filled their post-revolutionary 
vacuums with ready-made philosophies of government and economics, 
borrowed from beyond their borders perhaps, but steered into chan- 
nels of native tradition. Such was not the case in Japan. After the 
defeat of the Tokugawa, only the emperor could provide anything like 
a government. But whereas Japan, feudal or imperial, had heretofore 
been an absolutist state, she now became a constitutional monarchy 
along Occidental lines; and with this political symptom of the new era 
came also a sweeping program of Westernization that has not yet 
ceased. Among the generalizations about Japan which seem to be ir- 
resistible to Western observers, one at least can be accepted: no single 
phenomenon of Japanese history since 1868 has been more significant 
than the impact and consequences of Western philosophy, political tech- 
niques, and culture. 

Early results of the Westernization program were largely political, 
as might be expected in a nation without any democratic tradition. 
The new government was to be a constitutional one, with strict limita- 


tions imposed upon the emperor and an almost entire repudiation of 
the prerogatives of feudal lords. The group mainly responsible for the 
revolution was, of course, the rising capitalist bourgeoisie; and like their 
Occidental counterparts of an earlier period, they took the precaution 
of securing their hard-won gains in a republican government. The idea 
was Western and the borrowing continued, both in abstract thinking 
and in practical precept. Steam trains and telegraph lines came in with 





qualification must be made, which is that the fervour of patriotism and loyalty to the throne, 
which we see today at a white heat, is no legacy from a hoary antiquity, but a quite recent 
development, — one of the many indirect results of the Europeanisation of Japanese institu- 
tions. .. . It is no ingrained racial characteristic; it is a phase, comparable in some ways to the 
Puritan fervour which blazed up in England two or three centuries ago, and for a season 
moulded everything to its own temper. Like the stern enthusiasm of Cromwell’s Ironsides, 
like the fiery zeal of the French revolutionary hosts, like all partly normal, partly political enthu- 
siasms, it arms its votaries, and in fact the whole nation, with well-nigh irresistible might for 
the time being. It is a highly interesting phenomenon, — admirable in the fearless self-abnega- 
tion which it inspires, grotesque in the misrepresentations of history and even of patent contem- 
porary facts on which it partly rests, vastly important in the concrete results which it achieves. 
New Japan could never have risen and expanded as she has done without some ideal to beckon 
her onwards; and this Imperialistic ideal was the only one within reach. It has been the lever 
that has raised her from Oriental impotence to her present rank among the great powers of 
the world. Whether it should be called a religion is a mere question of how we may choose 
to define that word. To the present writer, the term ‘ideal’ seems less open to miscon- 
struction.” Chamberlain, op. cit., pp. 410-11. 


See also G. B. Sansom’s Japan and other standard histories for convincing proof of the merely 
titular prominence of Japanese emperors since very early times. It is important to remember 
that Shogun, which translates approximately as “generalissimo,” was the title of Japanese rulers 
from 1603 to 1868. 
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translations of Le Contrat Social and On Liberty; reinforced concrete 
office buildings and hotels were built to house wealthy Japanese mer- 
chants who wore business suits and fedoras; a modern navy appeared 
simultaneously with a revival of Christianity. Bummei Kaika, “civiliza- 
tion,” became a catchword, and its connotation was Western ma- 
terialism. 

The new power in Japan learned from its borrowings that republican 
institutions could be most useful to a new middle class. The hereditary 
nobility during Tokugawa times had proved itself parasitic and corrupt. 
The success of the feudal system required the maintenance of a huge 
number of privileged people who not only produced nothing but also 
demanded the labor and time of countless others for their support. 
All this was based on an agrarian, specifically a rice, economy and in 
time the burden became intolerable. The rise of townsmen and artisans 
made a money economy necessary and brought with it the practice of 
usury. The usurer, despised in Japan as in other feudal societies, never- 
theless acquired wealth, prestige, and profits from invested capital. 
With wealth came political power as well. Prosperous townsfolk 
bought positions as lower-grade samurai and inched their way toward 
revolution. They were helped by the economic embarrassment of the 
lesser nobility, corruption and decadence among the higher nobility, the 
distress of the peasants, and violent, wasteful feuding between rival 
lords. 

Whether the late death of Japanese feudalism was attributable to the 
country’s isolation from Europe or to peculiar conditions in Japan her- 
self is a question for historians to answer.'* Here it is enough to say 
that the Japanese entered into a world which had long since rejected 
its feudal institutions and one which provided the new Japanese bour- 
geoisie with ample evidence from abroad of liberal capitalism at work. 
Every major power was expanding its technology, its birth rate, and 
its overseas empire at a rate almost beyond the comprehension of the 
islanders. But in their bewilderment they did not fail to note that all 
these phenomena of Western civilizations were apparently aided by 
republican governments, a laissez-faire economy, and a considerable 
show of military force. If the Japanese have a genius for imitation, it 
is most clearly manifested by the systematic way in which they set 
out to duplicate the accomplishments of the Occident. 

By swallowing the pill whole the Japanese escaped some of the 
stresses that accompanied the industrial revolution and imperial ex- 





4G. B. Sansom’s excellent Japan, revised ed., New York: D. Appleton-Century, 1943, Chapter 
XXI, thoroughly analyzes the economy and politics of the Tokugawa Period, showing how the 
growth of an enormous parasite class may have made revolution inevitable, quite apart from 
the opening of Japan by Western nations. 
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pansion of the Western powers. It was not well for them that they did, 
because they entered the modern world with no experience in the con- 
sequences of modern life. If the pre-war British Empire could be re- 
garded as a battered but vigorous and healthy tree, the Empire of 
Japan had some weaknesses of a forced growth. In the space of a few 
generations she attempted (and very nearly managed) to achieve what 
Occidental powers had developed only after centuries of trial and error. 
Japan’s history shows clearly that the nation has suffered more from 
bad timing than from anything else. In a world dominated by the 
West Japan has been consistently late in getting around to the Western 
way of doing things. She did not succeed in overthrowing feudalism 
until it had been dead in Europe for three centuries. Her industrializa- 
tion was nearly a century behind that of Western Europe. Her colonial 
imperialism followed that of other great powers by nearly two hundred 
years, and at a time when the system was beginning to go out of vogue. 
She learned fast, however, and her economic imperialism just missed 
coming up too sharply against the entrenched interests of others. Her 
militarism was a little too late also, though she was fortunate in fighting 
her first two major wars against opponents unequal to her. Finally, her 
attempt to dominate half the world was defeated, mainly because she 
had not built her war potential high enough to defeat a powerful rival. 

Once the nation had embarked upon its irrevocable course, its his- 
tory parallels that of its Western models. Japan launched upon a 
program of industrialization which brought with it the social up- 
heavals that appeared in Europe: the substitution of a mercantile and 
business bourgeoisie for political authority, the emergence of a labor 
movement and a radical political philosophy, a tremendous increase of 
population, a mushrooming urban growth, financial depression, a rise 
of military and commercial imperialism, alternate breakdown and 
restoration of traditionalism, the absorption of new ideas, a conflict 
between conventional morality and social attitudes dictated by ma- 
terialism, the maneuverings of power politics, and war. Within the 
space of a normal lifetime many a Japanese has seen this compressed 
counterpart of Western history enacted before his eyes, only to see it 
end in 1945 with total defeat and devastation of his nation’s post- 
Restoration material accomplishment. 

This turbulent period affected literature as well as other aspects of 
life in Japan. Nothing heretofore, not even the introduction of Chinese, 
had produced such startling changes in the orientation of the Japanese 
mind as did the application of Western technology and ethics to a 
rigidly conventional and feudal society. It is an error to suppose, as 
many have done, that Japan adopted the science and technology of 
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the West without seriously embracing its culture. Nothing Western 
was ignored in the sweeping program; with a thoroughness and humor- 
lessness reminiscent of the Germans, the people of Japan immersed 
themselves in things Occidental, the bad along with the good. If 
Western literature came comparatively late to new Japan it came as an 
inundation rather than as a gradual accumulation, and the same na- 
tional indigestion that followed the adoption of European political 
methods affected the littérateurs and educators.’® 

The most important thing to know about present-day Japan is that 
the process begun in 1868 of synthesizing two quite different cultures 
is not yet complete. A very sketchy background of Japanese history 
and classical literature has been presented here in order that the reader 
may better understand, or at least account for, the apparent anomalies 
of modern Japanese life. The following pages are an attempt to establish 
the thesis that Japanese literature, no less than other aspects of the 
nation’s life, is a product of two dissimilar worlds of thought and 
philosophy; that the integration of the two has not yet been achieved; 
and that future Japan will almost surely be a society in which the com- 
bined efforts of world civilization will find expression. 

Here we must look briefly at the state of Japanese letters in 1868. 
The Restoration found national literature in a state of near-ossification 
through the imitation of classical models prescribed centuries before. 
Even poetry, delightful and significant though it was, held to rigid 
patterns of length and line. Literature had become conventionalized to 
the extent that new works, far from being creative, descended into mere 
virtuosity. Some new and powerful stimulant was needed to release it 
from the captivity of classicists, and the impetus came from the West. 

The same enthusiastic unselectivity which marked Japanese accept- 

ance of Occidental gadgetry was applied to the words of the West. 
As early as 1897 Professor Chamberlain has this to say: 
The opening of the country was the death blow to Japanese literature proper. 
True, thousands of books and pamphlets still pour annually from the press — 
more, probably, than at any previous time. But the greater number are either 
translations of European works, or else works conveying European ideas. . . . 
But of course their translations, adaptations, and imitations can interest Western 
readers, who are in possession of the originals, far less than do the books written 
under the old order; besides which . . . most of their handiwork is provisional 
only. Some of these days, when the life-time of competent scholars shall have 
been given to the task, Shakespeare and Victor Hugo may possibly be rendered 
into Japanese not much more unsatisfactorily than we render Homer into 
English. In their present hastily donned Japanese dress, they send a cold shiver 
down one’s back.?® 





* Cf. Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai, eds. “Orientation in the Study of Modern Japanese Litera- 
ture,” A Guide to Japanese Studies, Tokyo: Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai, 1937. 
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The first three English authors to receive full treatment at the hands 
of Japanese translators were Shakespeare, Oscar Wilde, and Conan 
Doyle, a fact which caused one critic to note with understandable 
amusement that the Japanese must have wondered about the constant 
of English literature.’7 Russian, German, French, and American writers 
were translated, with varying degrees of faithfulness and discernment, 
and the Japanese reading public eagerly snapped up the product. The 
cultural side of bummei kaika was taking an honored place along with 
tooth paste and depilatories in the households of remodeled Japanese.'® 

Despite Chamberlain’s entirely just criticism of these translations 
it is not fair to lay the blame altogether on the translators. They worked 
under severe handicaps. First among these was, of course, the language 
problem. Another, which interfered sharply with careful work, was the 
tendency of large Japanese publishing houses to order translations by 
contract, and therefore by the journalistic deadline principle. An eager, 
uncritical public encouraged hasty work, and the hired translator was 
often paid on a piecework basis.'® Add to this the fact that all manu- 
scripts had to be submitted to the Metropolitan Police Board for cen- 
sorship, and it will be seen that foreign books often appeared in sharply 
altered form. The Board was severe and often whimsical in its censor- 
ship; except in broad outline neither a hack nor the most conscientious 
translator could anticipate what would and would not be acceptable. 
The result in many cases was entire suppression or at best a mangled 
text.”° 

On the whole, it is remarkable that Occidental writers have often 
appeared to advantage in Japanese dress. Despite the many handicaps 
under which they labored, several conscientious and capable Japanese 
have done literature a fine service through scholarly and meticulous 
renderings of foreign works into their native vernacular. In such cases 





** Chamberlain, op. cit., p. 290. 
* “Foreign Literature in Japan,” Living Age, Vol. 29, May 15, 1926, p. 380. 


* Kaneko Kiichi, a New York correspondent for Heimin Shimbun, a Japanese newspaper, 
betrays the naive enthusiasm of the newly Occidentalized Japanese when he says: “Japan’s 
mission: to absorb till there is nothing left to absorb; then there will be true harmony between 
Orient and Occident.” From “Foreign Books Read in Japan,” Harper’s Weekly, Vol. 48, April 
23, 1904, p. 618. Kaneko at least realized in which direction the absorption would go. 

*” “Foreign Literature in Japan,” op. cit., p. 381. 

Ibid. See also Hirota, “Literary Translations: the Foreign Authors whom Japan is Reading,” 
Trans-Pacific, Vol. 13, March 27, 1926, p. 6; and Glenn W. Shaw, “Contemporary Japanese 
Literature: A Foreigner’s View,” Pacific Affairs, Vol. 8, p. 300 ff. As a specific example of 
Tokyo Metropolitan Police Board censorship in action, the following is quoted from Trans- 
Pacific, Vol. 16, Jan. 28, 1928, p. 15: “The Metropolitan Police forbid presentation of O’Neil’s 
[sic] play Desire Under the Elms, on grounds that a play treating of illegitimate love affairs 
is injurious to public morals in Japan.” To one who remembers Milton’s comments on censor- 
ship, it is significant that the worthy Board’s regard for “public morals” was entirely secondary 
to its function as an effective and unsubtle political bully-boy. See the chapter following on 
proletarian writers. 
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they were men inspired in equal part by admiration for the originals 
and a desire to make them available to their fellow countrymen. With 
these attributes they possessed a becoming humility; to criticize their 
frequent slips is in no sense to deny the basic sense of obligation with 
which they undertook their task. 

Modern Japanese literature, as we shall presently see, could not 
have developed as it did without the influx of Western translations, 
good and bad, which marked the period from 1868 to the appearance 
of creative national literature itself. The efforts of translators and 
interpreters of Western culture, such as Fukuzawa, whose work will 
be discussed in considerable detail, preceded and to a large extent 
determined the content of the vast body of fiction since produced in 
post-Restoration Japan. 

The creative work of Japanese writers during the Meiji Period was 
not extensive until the Meiji “twenties,” or from about 1890 on. They 
were biding their time, as it were, until they could absorb sufficient 
Western materials to help in the development of new styles and tech- 
nical devices necessary to the expression of new ideas. Creative litera- 
ture, except for some work in the old tradition by established Yedo 
writers, was scarce and of a poor order. The translators and critics of 
Western thought were the literary lions of the times. Their work must 
be considered in reference to the effect it produced upon the writers of 
present-day Japan. 
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THE CREDULOUS AGE, 1836-1848 
WILLIAM D. BAKER 


Animal Magnetism, then, we may now surely hope, has 
had its day; for one can scarcely imagine it possible, 
henceforth, that any can have the hardihood to practise 
it, and if they do, the age of humbug will indeed be the 
appropriate epitaph for the present generation. 
Dr. David M. Reese in 
Humbugs of New York (1838) 


ESMERISM, the forerunner of modern hypnotism, is usually as- 
M sociated with the exotic court-life of Louis XVI and Marie Antoin- 
ette in eighteenth century France. The sensationalism of Franz Anton 
Mesmer (1733-1815) readily lends itself to that rather wild era of 
preposterous beliefs, and it is appropriate that historians should discuss 
that strange man and his hypnotic methods as they affected the Euro- 
pean scene. But the effect of focusing their attention on Europe, in 
this particular matter, has led historians to neglect the reaction of 
Americans to the “miracles of Animal Magnetism,” with the result 
that none have adequately investigated the extent to which mesmerism 
spread in America. The rather desultory treatments of the mesmeric 
fad in America by Merle Curti, Alice Tyler, E. D. Branch, and Wood- 
bridge Riley only serve to whet the appetite of the curious reader.’ 
And once the curiosity is really stirred, once the imagination takes 
hold of the phenomenon of mesmerism, there is no stopping short of 
a thorough investigation. 

The first American who showed an interest in mesmerism or animal 
magnetism (the terms are used interchangeably) was, as one might 
expect, Benjamin Franklin. When Franklin was American ambassador 
to France, Louis XVI appointed him and other distinguished men of 
science to investigate the claims of Mesmer. Although they did not 
deny that Mesmer could bring about remarkably effective cures by 
hypnotic suggestion, they could not understand how he did it. Mesmer 
made the mistake of explaining that he produced results by controlling 
the fluids of the body, and the scientists could see that “there is nothing 
to prove the existence of the animal magnetic fluid.” Hence, they 





1 Merle Curti, The Growth of American Thought (New York and London: Harper & Bros., 
1943). Alice Tyler, Freedom’s Ferment (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1944). 
E. Douglas Branch, The Sentimental Years (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1934). 
Woodbridge Riley, American Thought (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1923). 
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disapproved of Mesmer’s method and reported that the whole business 


“must in the end be productive of evil results.” ? 


So great was the reputation of Franklin that the spread of mesmerism 
in America was delayed two generations as a result of his denunciation. 
There is little doubt that some Americans learned about Mesmer from 
occasional contact with the French, but the only real evidence is a half- 
humorous letter from Lafayette to Washington in 1784.° After that 
there was no mention of mesmerism on the American scene until 1829. 

In that year, Dr. Joseph DuCommun, teacher of French at the U.S. 

Military Academy at West Point, delivered a course of lectures in 
New York. He began by saying: 
I am confident that many among my hearers have scarcely heard the name 
[animal magnetism] pronounced; some may have attached to it an unfavorable 
idea derived from hostile publications; a few may have excited their curiosity; 
and a still smaller number friendly to this discovery, will encourage by their 
presence and support my exertions on this occasion.* 


To explain his theory for the general neglect of mesmerism in Amer- 
ica, DuCommun referred to the strong “language-tie” between England 
and the United States, which prevented Americans from getting their 
knowledge, science, information, or opinion from anywhere else. Inas- 
much as mesmerism was neglected in England, it followed that it was 
neglected in America. He continued: 

However, Gentlemen, do not think Animal Magnetism entirely neglected in 
the United States. On my arrival in 1815, I called two other persons, whom I 
knew in Europe as having practised the new science; we united in a society, 
of which they honoured me with the title of president, and we increased our 
number, which at this moment is about twelve; among which there are two 
doctors of medicine. This society of magnetisors, small as it is, has already 
diffused among the public some knowledge of its object and of its usefullness.® 


But DuCommun’s efforts to diffuse knowledge of mesmerism were 
not widely noticed; in fact, he is almost the forgotten man of mesmerism 
in America. Those historians who treat the subject at all attribute 
the rise of mesmerism in America to Charles Poyen, another French 
lecturer. And not without justification. Practically none of DuCom- 





? Members of the Commission were Bailley, the naturalist and the author of the Report; 
Benjamin Franklin; Antoine Lavoisier, the chemist; Guillotin, after whom the decapitation 
instrument was named; Bory; D’Arcet; LeRoy; and Majault. Their report was entitled France. 
Rapport des Commissaires Chargés par le Roi de L’Examen du Magnétisme Animal (Paris, 
1784). 


® The Letters of Lafayette to Washington, 1777-1799, ed. Louis Gottschalk (New York: Helen 
Fahnestock Hubbard, 1944), p. 283. 


* Joseph DuCommun, Three Lectures on Animal Magnetism (New York: Berard & Mouden, 
1829), p. 5. 


*Ibid., p. 19. 
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mun’s contemporaries noticed him, and Poyen’s introduction of the 
subject was certainly more effectual. In his Progress of Animal Mag- 
netism in New England (1837), Poyen says: 


At the time when the writer commenced lecturing in New England [March, 
1836] he found the subject almost universally unknown. The greater part of 
the community were not aware even of the existence of such a science. . 
Already Animal Magnetism has sprung from a complete state of obscurity and 
neglect, into general notice, and become the subject of a lively interest through- 
out the country. The press has been every where awakened to the wonderful 
character of its claims, ... At the present moment, it indisputably constitutes, 
in several parts of New England, the most stirring topic of conversation among 
all classes of society.® 


At that time, Poyen’s statement was considerably more a wish than 
a reality, but his determination to “devote to [the] general improve- 
ment of the Americans, [his] small share of moral and intellectual 
powers,” led him to translate a French work on mesmerism and take 
it to Boston to be published. When the publisher rejected it, Poyen 
turned to lecturing in Chauncy Hall, Boston. But the lectures were 
also rejected; no one took him seriously: 


According to my expectation, the public on hearing that the lectures were given 
on the delusion exploded some fifty-three years ago by “the great Franklin,” 
laughed, and denied every thing, without examining.’ 


Undaunted, he published the following advertisement in the Boston 
papers on March 23, 1836: 


The attention of the public being now awakened upon the subject of Animal 
Magnetism, I announce to those persons who feel an interest in it and wish 
for more explicit information, that they may call upon me at my lodgings. . 
They will find me ready to give them as ample an instruction as they desire, 
without any other compensation than the pleasure of fulfilling a duty—that of 
spreading more widely a truth I have undertaken to make known in this 
country, as being equally interesting to science, and useful to health. It is not 
enough for me to have lectured seven or eight times upon Animal Magnetism, 
I ought also to instruct how to practise it for the good of society. . . . Should 
physicians overlook the study of Animal Magnetism, and foolishly disdain 
to practise it, it would undoubtedly fall, to the greatest regret of sensible and 
moral persons, into the hands of quacks, and become, perhaps, instrumental of 
dreadful abuses.® 


His advertisement brought results. Several persons were instructed 
by him, and the “science” was on the way to being established. But 





* Charles Poyen, Progress of Animal Magnetism in New England (Boston: Weeks, Jordan & 
Co;, 1857),. p.. 35. 
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Poyen wanted no small success; he felt the general public should know 
more about mesmerism; therefore he ‘determined to create, if possible, 
a general excitement upon the subject, as being the only way of leading 
physicians and other persons to perform experiments.” He tried mes- 
merizing a person on the stage during his lecture, and he satisfied some 
with this procedure (among them he mentions “J. G. Whittier, the 
poet”), but he still met with a magnificent indifference. Rebuffed at 
almost every turn, he continued his work, saying: 

It is not the design of God that a great truth, destined, from the moment of 
its discovery, to grow and live forever with mankind, should have a light and 
easy foundation. It must be built on the rocky, uneven, but solid ground of 
opposition; it must develop itself through the conflict of popular prejudices and 
the scorns of ridicule! Such is the lesson taught to us by the past: let us not 


be surprised, therefore, at the manifestation of the popular spirit at the present 
time.°® 


His perseverance, at length, turned the tide of public indifference. 
Traveling up and down New England, he convinced his audiences of 
the “great truth, destined from the moment of its discovery, to grow 
and live forever with mankind.” His technique was to have a young 
woman mesmerized and then demonstrate that she was insensible to 
any influence other than that exhibited by the magnetizer. She could 
not hear anyone else even if someone shouted in her ear. And if pricked 
by a pin, she would not feel it unless touched by the magnetizer. 

Poyen was undoubtedly a tireless and very effective worker, for in 

1837 he had this to say about his progress: 
Eighteen months ago, there was not a magnetizer in New England! at the 
present day I am able myself alone, to quote forty! Eighteen months ago, there 
was not a magnetic somnambulist in the country, and at the present moment 
there are perhaps upwards of two hundred. It was said lately, in the Providence 
Journal, that upwards of one hundred cases had been observed in Rhode Island 
alone.?° 


The mesmeric vogue was now on in earnest, and it had started 
largely through the efforts of one relatively obscure Frenchman. With 
no organized support behind him and with a very limited supply of 
funds, Poyen single-handedly touched off a wave of interest and excite- 
ment that lasted for more than a decade and made mesmerism “the 
most stirring topic of conversation among all classes of society.” 

From the first effectual introduction of mesmerism in America by 
Charles Poyen in 1836 until the year of its decline in 1848, the mesmeric 
enthusiasts engaged in intense activity, an activity that, it is said, was 
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far greater than that of the Freudian enthusiasts in the 1920’s.'! The 
number of books, pamphlets, magazine articles, and newspaper articles 
published was immense. There were, for example, more than seventy 
books on mesmerism published in this country before 1850. And the 
magazine writers found a ready market for their work before that date. 
Well over one hundred magazine articles were published, exclusive 
of five American magazines (the Mesmeric Magazine, the New York 
Magnet, the Saint Louis Magnet, the New York Dissector, and the 
Albany Journal of Neurology) which set as a principal aim the enlight- 
enment of the public about mesmeric theories. 

Let the newspapers tell their own story. Poyen’s comment, already 
quoted, that “the press has been every where awakened to the wonder- 
ful character of [mesmerism’s] claims,” is backed up by the reviews of 
the first translation of Joseph Deleuze’s Practical Instruction in Animal 
Magnetism. The Providence Daily Journal for August 24, 1837, said: 
Considering the excitement which the subject of Animal Magnetism has made 
of late and is still designed to make in this country . .. we are glad to... learn 


that the public are about to be furnished with information touching the whole 
matter.’” 


The Providence Daily Courier, reviewing the same book, said: 


Public curiosity is now so highly excited, and the interest felt in this subject by 
scientific men, especially of the medical profession is now so great, that nothing 
short of a full and complete investigation of the extraordinary phenomena of 
Magnetism will satisfy the demand of the public.?* 


Sixteen articles from eleven different newspapers were quoted in 
Charles Poyen’s Progress of Animal Magnetism in New England 
(1837), and in Deleuze’s book another thirteen newspapers were 
quoted. While the majority came from New England papers, some- 
thing of the growing interest in mesmerism is indicated by the fact that 
papers from Richmond, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and Baltimore carried 
articles on the subject. 

Colonel William L. Stone, editor of the New York Commercial 
Advertiser, also commented on the quantity of articles on mesmerism. 
In 1837 he said: 


For many months past, in connection with most readers, if not all, of the public 
journals, I had seen much upon the subject of Animal Magnetism. . . . The 





4 Sidney E. Lind in his “Poe and Mesmerism” (Publications of the Modern Language Associ- 
ation [December, 1947], p. 1077), comments, “To compare such popularity with the spread of 
the psychoanalytic theories of Freud, Jung, and Adler in the twentieth century is to make but 
a feeble analogy.” 

® Joseph Deleuze, Practical Instruction in Animal Magnetism, tr. Thomas C. Hartshorn 
(revised edition, New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1846), p. 413. 
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subject had been one of the standing themes of comment in the New England 
papers.** 


But the colonel was not one to stop with reporting the news; he went 
out of his way to make mesmerism “‘one of the standing themes of 
comment in the New England papers.” In an attempt to match the 
sensationalism of James Gordon Bennett’s New York Herald, he per- 
sonally investigated any issue which he felt was a matter of great public 
interest. In 1837 his name was on many lips as a result of his investiga- 
tion into the famous Maria Monk scandal, and as a newspaper editor 
he took full advantage of this publicity. Having heard that a young 
woman, Miss Loraina Bracket, had been able to regain her eyesight 
through the influence of animal magnetism, he used this as a test case 
and reported his findings in an extremely popular book, Letter to Doc- 
tor A. Brigham on Animal Magnetism. Not only did he become con- 
vinced that animal magnetism had effected the cure; he also decided 
that Miss Bracket was clairvoyant. But, strangely enough, he refused 
to take a whole-hearted stand on the side of the mesmerists, saying: 
The inference . . . is, that I have suddenly become a convert to Animal 
Magnetism. . . . This is an error. I am not a positive believer in the system, 
because I know not what to believe; and yet, I am free to confess, that I have 
recently beheld phenomena, under circumstances where collusion, deception, 


fraud, and imposture, were alike out of the question, if not impossible, which 
have brought me from the position of a positive sceptic to a dead pause.*® 


So influential was Colonel Stone, even in a state of “dead pause,” that 
when C. F. Durant disputed his claim, popular opinion sided with the 
colonel, and at least four editions of Stone’s book were sold within two 
months. The facts of publication offer ample evidence of the popularity 
of the subject. The date of the letter to Dr. Brigham is September 10, 
1837. The “Postscript” to the second edition (dated October 10) said: 
“’,. the first edition of two thousand has gone off . . . rapidly, and the 
demand for the second is. . . pressing.” The “Postscript” to the third 
edition is dated October 16, and the fourth is dated October 20. So 
the fourth edition came out just forty days after the date of writing! 
Charles Poyen, in an attempt to capitalize on the interest created by 
Stone’s book and to win the popular editor to the side of the mesmerists, 
wrote a book of his own, A Letter to Col. Wm. L. Stone... on Animal 
Magnetism. In it he said: 
I believe [Colonel Stone’s book] has contributed more than any thing hitherto 


done, to prepare the mind of a great many to a candid investigation of the 
matter. ... Animal Magnetism will undoubtedly prevail, notwithstanding the 





* William L. Stone, Letter to Doctor A. Brigham on Animal Magnetism (4th edition, New 
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furious and blind opposition which is now made against it. Then [Colonel 
Stone’s] exertions in the defense and propagation of truth shall be duly ap- 
preciated; whereas [his] sneerers will be in their turn sneered at and despised 
for their concerted ignorance and ungenerosity.’® 


Colonel Stone and Charles Poyen were two of the most influential 

figures in the movement. If they had been able to combine their talents, 
they would have been even more successful, but Colonel Stone would 
have none of it. He said: 
I pray you not to write me down as a believer in the charlatanerie of Mesmer 
and Delson, or as a disciple of M. Poyen, or as an encourager of the other 
strolling dealers in somnambulism, who traverse the country exhibiting their 
“sleeping beauties,” as lovers, not of science, but of gain.?” 


While the colonel would not be “written down as a believer,’”’ he and 
his book were two of the chief factors in arousing the curiosity of the 
public about mesmerism. 

One important member of that public whose curiosity was aroused 
was Dr. David M. Reese, the principal detractor of mesmerism. In his 
Humbugs of New York (1838), he raised an eloquent cry of warning: 


Recent events have shown that this ancient humbug [mesmerism] is destined 
to spread through the land with the rapidity of a contageous fever, sweeping 
before it the last vestige of common sense from its multiplied victims. It is 
fit therefore that an attempt to remonstrate against its desolating mischiefs 
should be made, however unsuccessful such effort may be, by reason of the 
array of great names, by which the delusion is obtruded upon the public 
attention. Such remonstrance may at least, serve to protect the rising generation 
from the infatuation; for the history of the times should at least show posterity, 
that there were some who strove to arrest its progress, and demonstrate its 


falsity.1® 


Toward the end of his book, Reese, alarmed by the interest the 

colonel had aroused, condemned the “humbug” and forecast the de- 
cline of the mesmeric fad in a statement that was premature yet 
prophetic. He said: 
Animal Magnetism, then, we may now surely hope, has had its day; for one 
can scarcely imagine it possible, henceforth, that any can have the hardihood 
to practise it, and if they do, the age of humbug will indeed be the appropriate 
epitaph for the present generation, should any body be hereafter deceived by 
its absurd and fallacious pretensions.’® 





* Charles Poyen, Letter to Col. Wm. L. Stone . . . on Animal Magnetism (New York: 
C. Shepard, 1837), p. 23. 


* Stone, op. cit., p. 6. 
* David Reese, Humbugs of New York (2nd edition, New York: John S. Taylor, 1838), p. 34. 
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The “Age of Humbug,” then, as Dr. Reese called it, was to last another 
twelve years. His final words on mesmerism may have had, however, 
some bearing on its progress for the next few years. He concluded: 

Enough has been said to satisfy all who think that the science is a humbug; 
its practitioners knaves, and its believers dupes. Should public gullibility still 
perpetuate the stupid delusion, may it be confined henceforth to the ignorant 


and depraved; and such will ultimately abandon it, when it ceases to be 
profitable.?° 


Was Dr. Reese prophetic? It is interesting to note that mesmerism 
underwent a temporary decline soon after he published his book. Per- 
haps the opposition had awakened a sufficient amount of suspicion in 
the public mind, or perhaps there were other fields of interest which 
served as the focus of attention for a short time. Compared to other 
movements of the period, e.g., abolitionism, the peace societies, and the 
temperance movement, the mesmerists were poorly organized. They did 
not have the cooperation of the churches, nor special lecturing agents 
functioning from one central organization, nor a periodical of their 
own (although a few years later at least six periodicals were devoted 
to propagandizing mesmeric activities). The economic crises of 1837 
and the resultant depression in the next few years may also have 
diverted the attention of many to other interests. At any rate, 1839 
and 1840 were years in which little record of mesmeric activity was 
noted. 

By 1841, however, mesmerism was back as the center of attraction. 
The first American edition of one of the most important and influential 
books on the subject was printed in Boston in 1841. It was the Rev- 
erend Chauncy Hare Townshend’s Facts in Mesmerism, or Animal 
Magnetism, With Reasons for a Dispassionate Inquiry Into It.?! Facts 
in Mesmerism underwent at least three editions, and in contrast to the 
multitude of slim pamphlets, ran to five hundred pages of specific and 
factual details on mesmerism, including several case histories. Town- 
shend was a sincere, enthusiastic, and impartial Englishman who 
undoubtedly influenced many to turn their attention to mesmerism. To 
the appendix of his book was added the Report of the Boston Commit- 
tee on Animal Magnetism, as Exhibited by Dr. Robert H. Collyer 
(June, 1841), which being generally favorable to the mesmerists, was 
probably also influential. Dr. Collyer had gathered a group of profes- 
sional men to see his exhibitions, and they reached this conclusion: 
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In the experiments of Dr. Collyer, certain appearances have been presented 
which cannot be explained on the supposition of collusion, or by a reference 
to any physiological principles known to [the committee ].* 


Collyer was pushing mesmerism as a profitable business venture as far 
as it would go. In addition to lecturing and writing, he tried to estab- 
lish a monthly magazine, The Mesmeric Magazine; or Journal of Ani- 
mal Magnetism (July, 1842). In the first issue he set forth this state- 
ment: 

We shall narrate [mesmerism’s] origin, its progress, and its present condition 
as fully and as interestingly as our abilities permit. We shall describe in the 
clearest manner, its nature, and the phenomena that attend its exercise, and 
also the best modes of mesmerising, or producing these phenomena, and shall 
also furnish very ample directions and instructions, for the use and guidance 
of those who possess and are desirous of developing the mesmeric faculty. . . .?° 


The first issue contained the report of the Boston Committee on 
animal magnetism, articles on mesmerism by a prolific American 
author, J. H. Ingraham, articles by Collyer himself, numerous letters 
from correspondents, a testimonial letter from Charles Dickens (who 
was then lecturing in the United States), some reviews of works on 
mesmerism, and finally, Shelley’s poem, The Magnetic Lady to her 
Patient. Unfortunately for Dr. Collyer’s business venture and for his- 


torians of mesmerism, the first issue of the Mesmeric Magazine was 
also the last. 

But by 1843 the fad was beyond the place where one man’s failure 
could impede its progress. When one fell, two more rose to take his 
place. John Dods delivered his popular lectures on animal magnetism 
in Boston “by request of both branches of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture then in session.” He told an audience of two thousand: 


The two lectures I have had the pleasure to deliver, and the successful experi- 
ments I have . . . performed in your presence, have awakened opposition, and 
the excitement has truly become tremendous. Hundreds cannot gain admittance 
into this capacious chapel, and the breathless anxiety and stillness of this 
crowded congregation show the deep and stirring interest which you feel in the 
science of Mesmerism.”* 


The advertisement in a later book by Dods offers another illustration 
of the popularity of mesmerism: 


Within one month after these highly popular lectures [on mesmerism] were 
first delivered, an edition of three thousand copies was published and sold, 
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and a second edition called for, which has also been exhausted, and the demand 
is still increasing.?® 


Eighteen forty-three also saw more books, lectures, and even a play 
on mesmerism. Thomas Hartshorn of Providence published another 
edition of his translation of Joseph Deleuze’s Practical Instruction in 
Animal Magnetism, to which he added a long appendix of case histories 
in America. This book, first printed in America in 1837 after a success- 
ful French -publication, was of the same serious nature as Town- 
shend’s Facts in Mesmerism, and its persuasive effect was similarly 
powerful. Nathaniel Deering read his satirical play, The Clairvoyants, 
to the Pnyxian Club of Portland.?* Phineas P. Quimby, who was later 
to be a very influential agent in the activities of Mary Baker Eddy and 
the Christian Scientists, was traveling all over New England with his 
mesmeric lectures.”7 Dr. Collyer published another book on the sub- 
ject.2* An anonymous pamphlet on the history and philosophy of ani- 
mal magnetism was published in Boston.”® And finally, 1843 was the 
year in which James Stanley Grimes, lecturing and giving demonstra- 
tions on mesmerism in Poughkeepsie, New York, stimulated the famous 
Andrew Jackson Davis, who as the “Poughkeepsie Seer” was to excite 
nation-wide attention.*° 

Davis, who amazed the world by developing wonderful powers of 
insight while in a mesmeric trance, claimed to get messages from the 
spirit world which enabled him to prescribe remedies for the sick. In 
1845 he began to lecture in New York City with Dr. S. S. Lyon as his 
magnetizer and the Reverend William Fishbough as his “scribe.” His 
one hundred and fifty-seven lectures, delivered in a complete state of 
trance, were published under the title, The Principles of Nature, Her 
Divine Relations, and a Voice to Mankind (1847). This young man 
who confessed to only five months of formal education, propounded a 
complete system of the universe based chiefly on the works of Sweden- 
borg and Fourier, although he explained it as reason and science. 
Unabashed, he announced that “whatever the judgment cannot sanc- 





5 Ibid., p. 30. 
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tion, the Divine Mind never created,” but he admitted that his judg- 
ment was fortified by a full-fledged faith in the factual value of vision, 
a vision which could solve the mysteries of the universe. Davis’ book 
indicates clearly that Swedenborg was his guiding influence and that 
he was now well on the road to spiritualism. He exerted a large influ- 
ence on the mesmeric vogue until 1847, but after that he was identified 
with the spiritualists. 

Some modern historians have tended to class mesmerists and spirit- 
ualists in the same category because the mesmerized clairvoyant seers 
reported the same type of visions as the spiritualists. Perhaps they were 
cut out of the same cloth, but they followed a different pattern. They 
both claimed to be able to enter the spirit world. The difference was 
that the mesmerized seers could not enter the state of trance on their 
own accord; they needed a mesmerizer. The spiritualists on the other 
hand could, by concentrating, communicate with the spirit world 
independently of a second person. 

Another pseudo-science of the period, phrenology, is also mistakenly 
put in the same category as mesmerism. Two years after James Stanley 
Grimes had shown Davis the potentialities of mesmerism, Grimes tried 
to combine phrenology and mesmerism, but he was unsuccessful and 
had very few imitators. In his Etherology; or the Philosophy of Mes- 
merism and Phrenology (1845), *! Grimes suggested that the mesmer- 
izer make a phrenological examination and mesmerize his subject. By 
concentrating a magnetic force on those phrenological organs which 
would be most likely to produce beneficial results, Grimes hoped to be 
able to bring the subject to better health or to strengthen his moral or 
mental organs. It is interesting to note that he came closer than any of 
his American contemporaries to the modern theory of hypnotism, for 
in his book he ascribed mesmerism to the power of suggestion rather 
than the action of an occult fluid. Apparently, however, no more 
attention was paid to his book by the scientists at the time than to most 
of the other books. 

The traveling mesmerizers continued their lectures and exhibitions, 
and publishers continued to pour forth books and pamphlets during 
the next two years, but with the publication of George Bush’s Mesmer 
and Swedenborg in 1847, the shift in emphasis to spiritualism had 
begun. And why would the connection with Swedenborg lead to spirit- 
ualism? Bush explains it this way: 

The main facts in [mesmerism] are, the agency of one person in producing 


what is termed the magnetic sleep in another, by means of certain manual and 
mental operations, and the complete subsequent oblivion, in the subject, of 
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everything that had occurred during the trance. The case of Swedenborg, in 
all these respects, was entirely the reverse. His state was not a state of sleep — 
it was not one which any other human being had any agency in producing — nor 
was it marked by the least absence of recollection upon coming out of it, if 
indeed there was any such thing as coming out. On the contrary, he was in 
the perfect possession of his consciousness during the whole time. Unlike the 
magnetic seers who are in a state of internal but not, at the same time, of 
external consciousness, Swedenborg was in both at once. His prerogative was 
the opening of.a spiritual sight which left him still in the full enjoyment of 
his natural sight.*? 


In 1848 the report of the mysterious rappings heard by the Fox 
sisters in Hydesville, New York, attracted the attention of the public, 
and the widening horizon of spiritualism simply engulfed the mes- 
merists. 

Mesmerism was no longer able to keep up with scientific discoveries 
either. From the beginning, Poyen had urged the use of mesmerism as 
an aid to health, and many dentists of the period used mesmerism as a 
pain-killer. But in November, 1847, Sir James Simpson announced his 
discovery of the anaesthetic properties of chloroform. Hitherto mes- 
merism had been losing. ground to nitrous oxide or “laughing gas” and 
ether as an anaesthetic, but with the discovery of the usefulness of 
chloroform in 1847, and with the widespread adoption of it by 1848, 
mesmerism was no longer employed. Mesmerism had served its pur- 
pose and was abandoned as a means of medical treatment. 

A popular fad had run its course. Spiritualism and chloroform had 
finally slowed it down to a crawl, but during its twelve-year reign it had 
captured the imagination of the American public like nothing of its 
kind before or since. To explain why mesmerism swept down upon the 
American people as it did, Orestes Brownson, a keen observer of 
American life and customs, had a plausible theory. Writing in 1854, 
six years after the decline of the fad, Brownson said of the public’s 
reaction to mesmerism: 

No people are more disposed to run after every novelty, or are naturally more 
fond of the marvellous than the Anglo-Americans. They live in a constant 
state of excitement, and are always craving some new stimulant. They have 
been transplanted from the old homestead, are without ancestors, traditions, 
old associations, or fixed habits transmitted from generation to generation 
through a long series of ages. ... They are a new people — in many respects a 
child-people, with the simplicity, freshness, impressibility, unsteadiness, curiosity, 
caprice, and waywardness of children. They must have their playthings, and 


they no sooner obtain a new toy than they tire of it, throw it away, and seek 
another. .. . They treat few subjects with absolute indifference, and seldom fail 
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to give anyone who has or professed to have, something to say, a tolerably fair 
and patient hearing. Whoever is able to touch their fancy, stir their feelings, 
excite their curiosity, or their marvellousness, is pretty sure of having them run 
after him — for a time.** 


As a pupil of Charles Poyen, Brownson was in a position to know 
the inside story of mesmerism, and as a thoughful magazine writer and 
editor, he was able to sense the temperament of the “child-people” 
more adequately than those who followed him one hundred years later. 
In truth, one hundred years later, with the subject almost entirely 
forgotten except by a few historians, it challenges the imagination to 
believe that mesmerism for twelve years once provided “the most stir- 
ring topic of conversation among all classes of society” in a credulous 
age. 





* Orestes Brownson, The Works of Orestes Brownson, collected and arranged by Henry F. 
Brownson, 20 vols. (Detroit: Thorndike Nourse, 1884), IX, The Spirit-Rapper, 14-15. 





JAKE’S EXPLANATION, 
IN THE DRESSING ROOM 


My heart, that drilled so smartly, practiced each punch 
To knock the ruddy God Whose fisty world 
Had downed all challengers. I yearned to hear 


His mocking, “Fight! or do you fear My fame?” 


I cried, “What muscles make these oceans flex? 

“What God’s Eye opens when those lightnings flash? 
“Whose Fist beneath the dirt makes mountains bulge? 
“Whose Voice calls down from skies when thunders crash?” 


And when I heard the bristling leaves prepare, 
And mountains raised their heads to warn the sky, 
When rocks were rattling in the gloves of hills, 

I took that din to be His mocking cry. 


Nothing was wrong with me. I could have won 
The fight against the God I thought to be. 

I’d thought shrewd mind informed those hefty hills 
That, echoing, mocked my challenge back at me. 


But the world, poor lump of muscle, powered by 
A maddened mind’s surrealistic laws, | 
Strove for a speechless God, Who dully stared 
Above the universe’s gaping jaws. 


Like one who saw Goliath in a dream 
Helplessly circling round His ring, I saw 
Him blindly milling worlds like frantic fists, 
And for His sake, I fell upon my knees. 


Don GEIGER 





IMAGINATION — A NATIONAL RESOURCE 
S. S. KISTLER 


There is nothing permanent except change. 
HERACLITUS 


Man’s Imagination Has Conceived All Letters, All Tools, 
Vessels and shelters, and Every Art and Trade, All Phi- 
losophies and Poetry and All Polities. 


INSCRIPTION ON UNION STATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


MAGINATION, INVENTION, CREATIVITY, INNOVATION are such common 
words to us these days that it may come as a surprise that over the 
span of archeological record invention has been rare indeed. It took a 
million years for our Western European forebears to pass through the 
inventive sequence of the Old Stone Age, and anthropologists are 
so convinced of the seldomness of invention they believe that even such 
simple innovations as did occur arose in general but once among the 
peoples of the world and were spread by borrowing from one tribe to 
another. Imagination seems, then, a little used and precious faculty. 
Let us look briefly at an aboriginal culture, say an island group where 
contact with widely different cultures is rare or absent. The first 
explorers of such an area found every activity prescribed by custom 
which had long ago crystallized into mores, taboos, superstitions, rituals 
and practices that had the rigidity of inescapable law. If a man went 
out to fish, there were ceremonies to be performed on arising, propitia- 
tions to the spirits of wind and water and the spirits of captured fish. 
He had to enter his boat in the right manner, paddle in accepted form 
and ply his trade as his ancestors had done it before him. He was not 
even a free agent in the disposition of his catch, but must follow time- 
honored custom, which in some communities left him with by far the 
least appetizing portions. How he dressed, how he entered his home or 
that of another, what form of address to use to his parents, mother-in- 
law, the chief or the witch doctor were all matters of tribal concern and 
tacit specification. If he chose to go hunting instead, the village prac- 
tices were as specific. Unknown to him, the shape of his spear, the way 
he carried it, the time of the day or month when he might hunt, the 
way he should dress the carcass and even the responses that he would 
make to the inquiries of his friends were all inexorably established for 
him by iron-clad custom. The whole of life was a ritual in which he 
played a well-practiced part, the nature of which he understood from 


early childhood. 
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In such a society there was no place for innovation, nor would it be 
permitted, should it appear. Heresies, both secular and religious, were 
pitilessly stamped out with the heretics. Life was serene and ordered, 
and few felt that it was anything but good. As a man’s ancestors had 
done, that did he, and in spite of abysmal ignorance as judged from our 
standpoint, the world was a place of known and familiar nature into 
which he could fit comfortably with few or no misgivings to plague 
him. Nearly the only way that such a culture changed was through 
contact with other contiguous cultures from which some features might 
be borrowed. 

What is the significance of such crystallization of culture, which is 
not alone an attribute of aborigines but is very evident in our own soci- 
ety, in which custom and ritual play a very important part? Doubt, 
anxiety and uncertainty are most uncomfortable companions and 
rather than go through life in such company a person will invent what- 
ever is necessary to make things congenial. The aborigine who knows 
nothing of the physical world around him except what he gains 
through his senses builds a world for himself with the same sensory 
manifestations but with simple causes that he can understand. Security 
is also identified with certainty, and as long as everything within his 
purview follows well established habit patterns-all is well with the 
world. It is of little concern to him whether his explanations are “true” 
or not as long as he knows what to expect of his associates and sur- 
roundings. It is on the same basis that people in the modern world 
adhere to customs, food fads and religious dogmas so tenaciously. The 
verity of a belief is not important, and few, indeed, have any desire to 
check it against scientific knowledge. Of greatest importance is that 
the customs and dogmas form a complete frame of reference within 
which the individual can operate with a feeling of familiarity. 

The situation is similar to that in which a man in a boat well off 
shore and in a fog finds himself. For those who have experienced it, 
it is a most worrisome predicament. With no compass he cannot dis- 
tinguish north from south, nor does he know where the shore is nor 
where the open ocean. He knows that if he does not row, darkness will 
overtake him and calamity may ensue. On the other hand, if he rows 
in the wrong direction he may be in a still worse plight. It is a situation 
that having once been met is in the future assiduously avoided. My 
wife and I once had such an experience in Hudson’s Bay, and it 
would be difficult to describe the relief we felt when we spotted through 
the gloom a row of poles in the water. We did not know what they 
represented, nor did we very much care. To us they were a frame of 
reference that gave us a sudden sense of security. A person, whether 
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aborigine or modern, when faced with insecurity seeks to establish such 
ambient bench marks as meet the needs, irrespective of whether or not 
they tie in with those of his friends or with those of science. The belief 
in water witching in arid regions of the West is of this nature. Very 
few, if any, of the believers show any desire to know the facts as re- 
vealed by extant statistics. Peace of mind is more important than 
impersonal knowledge. 

Now an aboriginal culture does not spring full blown from the breast 
of the first savage on the island, but has its roots in some previous cul- 
ture and grows slowly in the new environment in spite of the pressures 
to remain static. Social evolution resembles in some ways animal evolu- 
tion in that both change slowly through a process of survival or extinc- 
tion of numberless minute mutations, depending upon whether or not 
the mutations are advantageous. In a circumscribed environment the 
changes may lead to crystallization into a form in which all further 
small mutations are harmful, and therefore the culture becomes static, 
just as has happened in the case of some mollusks. There is little evi- 
dence that certain clams have changed in millions of years. Many 
animals, on the other hand, never reach such a situation, and evolu- 
tionary changes continue as long as the species survives. Likewise with 
those cultures that are constantly stimulated by contact with others, 
especially those that lie at the crossroads of cultural migrations, stagna- 
tion may be escaped in spite of the ever present desire for status quo. 

For some reason beyond the scope of our present enquiry, Western 
and Eastern cultures diverged greatly in spite of much commerce be- 
tween them. In the East, art and mysticism joined hands, while the 
intellectual explosion in Greece so unfettered the imagination and 
intellectual enquiry in the Western World that gradually science and 
invention took the stage, in spite of the obstructions from a powerful 
religion. The energy for intellectual growth probably came from the 
upheavals in primitive societies caused by the infiltration of the new 
culture. It is astonishing to note that today, when creative imagination 
is being applied to scientific and engineering problems in a volume 
never before approached, the East for the most part still slogs along 
in the dark ages. 

For example, it is unbelievable but true that more grain is harvested 
in the world by means of a little knife with a two-inch blade than by 
combine harvesters. Beginning with the Moslem countries in North 
Africa and extending eastward through the populous Near East to 
India, Burma and the rest of Southeast Asia, not even a tool as primi- 
tive as a sickle is used in harvesting the great bulk of the grain. In the 
West, scythes have been used for many generations; yet simply the 
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adoption in the Far East of a scythe and a primitive moldboard plow, 
that can be made for $2.50, would double their food supply. Creative 
imagination still remains fettered in most parts of the world. Perhaps 
we are too impatient and should measure progress in terms of centuries. 

The industrial revolution and the following growth of science and 
the mechanic arts in the West was no less an explosion than the Greek 
intellectual fulmination, and it is at present impossible to foresee the 
extent of its transformation of human society. It seems safe to say 
that no other event in the history of mankind has had so great an 
influence. This latest flowering of the intellect has again glorified free 
enquiry, but this time with the additional glorification of the scientific 
method and a focusing of attention upon practical results. Whereas the 
Greeks were satisfied with cerebration without action, our Western 
culture has now focused its attention upon doing things. 

Even a superficial examination of this new phenomenon in the hu- 
man world discloses that it is based on innovation, that father of here- 
sies and unwelcome destroyer of harmony and security. Where our 
ancestors and contemporary Eastern cousins denied innovation any 
part in their lives, we invite it in and enthrone it as perhaps our most 
precious possession. So far have we come that our culture can now 
truthfully be said to rest upon the conscious channeling of creative 
imagination into invention. We are in the grip of a chain reaction, 
an autocatalytic process where each new achievement catalyzes further 
accomplishment. The rise in succession of applied thermodynamics, 
electricity, chemistry, and scientific agriculture has at each step broad- 
ened the base under our new culture and made us increasingly depend- 
ent upon an ever accelerating application of imagination. 

Creativity is not something that may be turned on and off at will. 
It is a capricious function that refuses to be regimented or even con- 
trolled. It cannot be applied at will as a tool for the solution of a prob- 
lem, and it is as likely to bring up a solution to a wholly irrelevant 
situation as to apply itself to the matter in question. The most one 
can do is to address himself to the problem in the best way he knows 
and with all of the intensity at his command. This often proves reward- 
ing even though nothing creative occurs other than a reshuffling of facts 
and concepts to give new light on the subject. This approach is like 
that of thermodynamics, in which nothing is really created by some new 
permutation of the simple concepts of the three laws, though it may 
make a moot situation stand out in new light. 

Dewey has defined five steps in problem-solving somewhat as follows: 
First one must meet a difficulty that calls for complete absorption. The 
intensity of the encounter is important in setting the stage for the solu- 
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tion. Second, one must define the problem and if possible break it 
down into its component parts. Only after the analysis can the third 
step come, namely, suggestion of possible solutions. The richness of 
the suggestions determines the probability of a solution. The fourth 
step is to develop by imagination the consequences of the suggestions, 
ordering them according to their value in meeting one’s criteria of solu- 
tion. The fifth step is similar and closely associated with the fourth. 
Here one makes further observations, experiments to test out competing 
explanations and accepts or rejects them according to their merits. 

In this process, two kinds of thought are recognized: purposeful, 
which serves some practical end or good, and reverie, which is pleasant 
in itself. Sometimes a creative-artistic kind of thought occurs, which 
falls half way between the two. Even the dream has elements of real 
problem-solving, and the unconscious thought processes may be quite 
realistic. Many solutions come to the bathtub dreamer. A point that 
cannot be overstressed is that insightful reasoning, as opposed to trial 
and error, stands or falls by the correctness of past experience. Useful, 
purposeful, rewarding thought can only be nourished on a wealth of 
information and experience. All thought is apparently accompanied 
by some form of imagery, visual, auditory, kinesthetic, etc., but it does 
not seem to be the key to problem-solving since people with little imag- 
ery solve problems as well as those with much. 

I have intimated that many problems may fall to a systematic attack 
involving analysis, syllogistic thinking and experimentation — which 
is true and fortunate. It does not involve, however, imagination in the 
sense in which I prefer to use it, namely, “the creative, spontaneous and 
original aspect of the intellect.” 

Probably everyone has experienced moments of insight in which the 
clear answer to a problem has come without his knowing from where, 
and frequently when he was occupied with something irrelevant. Some 
famous examples have been preserved in the literature. Michelson intu- 
itively arrived at the equation for some complicated tidal phenomena, 
and when confronted with a conflicting solution by a competent mathe- 
matician he was so sure of himself that he insisted upon a review of the 
derivation. The mathematician found that he had made an error. 

The renowned astronomer and mathematician, Sir William Hamil- 
ton, puzzled over the nature of a mathematical function for fifteen years 
until, as he stood with Lady Hamilton on Brougham Bridge on their 
way into Dublin, the solution in final form came to him in a flash. I 
wonder who took Lady Hamilton home that afternoon? 

Otto Loewi, who received the Nobel prize a few years ago for his 
work on chemical action accompanying nerve impulses, states that he 
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had been experimenting with a beating frog’s heart and went to bed 
baffled and disturbed. Wakefully mulling over the problem, a sudden 
wild possibility came to him with a method of testing it. He hastily 
wrote some notes and slept peacefully till morning when to his horror 
he could neither read the notes nor remember his thoughts. That night, 
more disturbed than before, he lay fitfully reviewing the problem till at 
three o’clock the whole complex vividly returned. This time he took no 
chances and went directly to his laboratory to start the experiment. 

Many of Mozart’s compositions came to him in detail while in a 
reverie. 

One of the outstanding characterizations of creative imagination is 
that it is unconventional; it jumps the track down which conventional 
thinking runs, and therein seems to lie the reason why our Far Eastern 
contemporaries, living as they do in a static culture, fail to be creative. 
Convention is so strong as to swamp any possibility of an acceptance of 
a novel idea. 

The process of creative imagination seems to be something like the 
following: All observations and experiences, all concepts and convic- 
tions are stored in the brain in a tremendous unconscious reservoir. 
While nothing is ever lost, the ability to call it into consciousness may 
decay so that the funds on call may be but a fraction of the total on 
deposit. Our conscious minds can deal with only a few simple relations 
at a time and these must be laid out in an orderly and familiar manner 
to be comprehended. Not so with the unconscious. It has few rules of 
order and is not offended by the most bizarre or incongruous bedfel- 
lows. Practicality has no meaning here. Legs on an automobile and 
wheels on a cow are equally acceptable. There seems to be a constant 
reshuffling of objects, concepts, operations and what have you into 
grotesque and ridiculous combinations. All of this boiling and turmoil 
goes on just below consciousness, and in sleep or in the very young, 
fragments spill over into consciousness to beguile, amuse or shock us, 
depending upon our likes and prejudices. As we grow up and proceed 
with our education, regardless of how informal that may be, we learn 
to suppress those thoughts that do not check with our daily experience. 
In this way, the strange activities of the unconscious become more and 
more relegated to a region unfamiliar to consciousness, and the dictates 
of our judgment rule with a firmer and firmer hand until with many of 
us few if any bizarre notions enter consciousness except through the 
medium of dreams which are for the most part totally discredited. This 
filtering mechanism, though probably an adjunct of our consciousness, 
becomes so reflexive that we cease to be aware of it and thereafter may 
become completely isolated from conscious contact with this world of 
the unconventional. 
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The whole educational process appears to involve the training of this 
censor, so that in general it seems safe to say that the more highly edu- 
cated a person is, the less sensitive he is to these unruly promptings. 
This can especially be said of those who grow up in an atmosphere of 
finality in which all aspects of life are dictated by rules and customs 
long antedating the individual, and it is this process that I picture as 
explaining the very low level of inventiveness of the aborigines. This is 
not to deny that they had vivid imaginations, but they were not directed 
toward objective creativity. 

Fortunately for us in our dynamic culture, there are those who are 
less conventional than others and who are more willing to entertain 
the vagaries from the unconscious. They enjoy them and are willing 
to give them space in their thoughts. These are the people upon whom 
we must depend for creativity whether in the arts or in science and 
engineering. Why it happens that some individuals remain more sensi- 
tive to new combinations of concepts has never been explained. There 
are those who feel that it is a quality possessed at birth that cannot be 
greatly changed or increased by cultivation. I am personally inclined 
to believe that this quality at least dates back to a very early age in the 
development of the child, and the pattern of his thinking has probably 
been pretty well set before he enters high school. Certainly there seems 
to be little that we can do about it at the college level except to teach 
him to use more efficiently that residue which he may already have. 
Perhaps we shall always be dependent upon a very few for creative 
imagination. 

This unconscious process has tacitly been branded as capricious. But 
there is some order to its operation and at times numerous factors bear- 
ing on the problem may be assembled into a complete answer. This 
kind of revelation is much less common than the fragmentary answer, 
the leads which cause the thoughts to jump their conventional track 
and start off in a new direction. Individuals who are pre-eminently 
original have learned to place reliance on intuition and hunches. How- 
ever, the wisest learn to regard these ideas as assistants in departing 
from conventional patterns rather than as oracles, and therefore check 
them wherever possible by experimentation. No intuitive answer or 
hunch should be neglected and neither should it be accepted as gospel 
without proof. 

I have inferred above that the inventor should relax his meticulous 
step-by-step procedure of logical science and let stray clues suggest 
broad or even extravagant technological conceptions. Without this 
departure from the meticulous and orderly, he will fail in intuitive skill. 
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Much thought has been expended in scientific and engineering circles 
on how to educate our young men to be skilled in problem-solving, and 
any educator who wishes to be in the vanguard of his profession must 
at stated intervals “sound off” on the theme that he is preparing young 
men to take their places in the world of creativity and not to be just 
sounding boards of information. Laudable as these objectives are I see 
little evidence that the technical student trained today is more skilled 
at offering original solutions to new problems than his predecessor of a 
generation ago. In thirty years of contact with young men of science 
and engineering through teaching and employment of them on re- 
search, I have detected no increase in intuitive skills as a result of 
superior teaching methods. In fact, I could readily support the conten- 
tion that the average college graduate of today is less imaginative than 
his predecessor. This, I hold, is not an indictment of our educational 
system but rather a recognition of the fact that more of our young men 
today come from modest homes where the preparation that is needed 
in early childhood for a creative career is somehow lacking. A recent 
study of sixty-four men who have made great achievements in science 
shows that not one of them came from the family of an unskilled la- 
borer, only two were from families of skilled workmen, while 53% grew 
up in professional families, and most of the remainder came from better 
than average economic surroundings. 

Why dwell so long on the processes of creative imagination? Because, 
whether or not we would have chosen it, we are now enveloped in a 
culture so deeply rooted in technology that a majority of the facets of 
our lives are dependent, for our well being, on the solution of problems 
in ever increasing numbers. In our Western society it is no longer pos- 
sible, except in some unimportant marginal situations, to live static and 
unvaried lives uninfluenced by technology. We are entered upon a vast 
experiment of a nature that mankind has never faced before. In place 
of a society with unchanging practices and values in which the child 
may grow to adulthood and old age with the comfortable and certain 
knowledge of what his life and his relationship to his associates will be, 
we are now in an era of constant change when no one knows what the 
next year will bring, and in which time-honored standards and values 
are perpetually being questioned and altered. 

We have not yet demonstrated that man can survive in such an 
environment, adaptable as he has proved himself to be. The rising 
tide of insanity and social disorder indicates that man, nurtured as he 
was in fixed frames of reference, is being seriously strained to accom- 
modate to this world of accelerating change. 
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Never before has there been such a demand for technically educated 
personnel. These people are all required in some degree to solve prob- 
lems of great or small importance, and with increasing complexity of 
the operations the problems requiring solution are multiplying. Though 
our perspective may be faulty, it is beginning to look as though the 
demand for properly trained technologists is approaching and will soon 
pass the biological ability of the race to produce men of adequate 
talents. 

Doubtless, men with lower aptitudes can be fitted to serve success- 
fully in numerous positions where the higher grade men are now 
employed. Much can be done toward improving the efficiency of the 
use of our scientists and engineers, but we will find it imperative to 
place a greater and greater burden for creativity upon those few who 
somehow possess that quality in high degree. 

There is no place in the world where a young man of imagination has 
such an opportunity as in America to gain the background necessary 
for most effective performance and to rise to such a position as to make 
extensive use of his abilities. We are therefore rich in this natural 
resource and should continue as world leaders in thought and action. 
However, the time has come when we should give recognition to the 
national value of this quality and should be doing that which may be 
necessary to increase its quantity and availability. Lest I appear to have 
too great a professional bias, I hasten to point out that creative imagi- 
nation is not only useful in the sciences and engineering but is needed in 
all facets of our activity. Even in such a prosaic field as accounting, 
which at times I have thought was devoid of a need for imagination, 
I find that its great men regard it as a living, breathing, growing subject 
that reflects the ebb and flow of human activity, and that, far from 
being a stagnant occupation, it is facing and meeting problems that 
require insight for their solution. 

An awakening to the value of imagination in our society must 
inevitably lead to a re-evaluation of remuneration for services rendered, 
whether they be monetary or the more intangible but more important 
compensations of prestige, honor and authority. 

I should voice a warning. In spite of much praise for free enterprise, 
there are among us in growing numbers people who believe that social 
progress requires centralization of authority and a detailed control of 
economic factors. From the broad view of nurturing and fostering this 
limited but essential national resource, nothing could be a greater threat 
to our well-being. Historically, all such movements have led to limita- 
tions and controls upon the individual. These hindrances emanate from 
central organizations that cannot possibly face the problems in the way 
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that the myriad of individuals must face them. The process is one of 
introducing inhibitions, often of a subtle and unrecognized nature, 
which serve effectively to reduce the imaginative and spontaneous activi- 
ties of the people. The flowering of our culture into the most spectacular 
and dramatic inflorescence that the world has ever seen has unquestion- 
ably resulted in part from the decentralization of initiative, responsi- 
bility and imagination. 

The present height of our technological achievement is not something 
accomplished by this generation, but is founded upon the imagination 
and individualism that have been so characteristic of our people since 
the nation was founded, and cannot be quickly destroyed. A genera- 
tion could pass before the full effects of a harmful policy would be 
realized. 

As opposed to the centralization and expansion of political power, 
with its accompanying desire to regulate, limit and control, our techni- 
cal progress and future economic health depend upon the existence of 
millions of centers of innovation, countless small shops and independ- 
ent operators who will find useful solutions to technical and economic 
problems through imaginations left free to create. 


BE PRAISED 





God be praised whose world is all and seen! 
The anthem heavens storm and our hearts storm too. 
The sea at its fierce ease doth move and we, 

Our passions pressed to equal rage, move too. . 

No human skull doth dry but we, unseen 

In our still night, behold the holy view, 

And this be God — that our inward eyes are raised 
And share one sight. This God be praised and praised! 


ANTHONY OSTROFF 



























HUMANITIES AND THE GRASS ROOTS 
ROBERT F. RICHARDS 


ECENTLY, at Steamboat Springs, Colorado, the Perry-Mansfield 
R schoo! of the Theater sponsored a “Symposium of Arts for the 
Rocky Mountain Region,” considering the question of how artists, 
teachers, and laymen in communities remote from metropolitan areas 
can join to expand activities among the arts in their communities. The 
audience was composed of townspeople and ranchers from Northwest- 
ern Colorado. On the panel were educators from Colorado universities, 
musicians, artists, and a housewife. Most of the educators were con- 
cerned with maintaining standards, but the housewife came very close 
to the practical problem when she declared the motto of her family: if 
a thing is worth doing at all it is worth doing badly. She and the mem- 
bers of her family compose a string quartet. Her husband learned to 
play the cello in order to complete the ensemble. There were times 
when the noise was maddening, but eventually, the quartet was able to 
produce music. Standards could not be maintained from the beginning; 
they had to be achieved. 

Mr. Richard Pleasant, a publicist from New York City who had 
grown up near Steamboat Springs, suggested that the town establish a 
museum in any barn or room available. There might be a model T Ford 
or an early plow or candle holders or mining machinery in someone’s 
junk pile. Steamboat Springs could hardly afford a Matisse, but it 
might preserve its own roots to begin with. Out of this, even Matisse 
might materialize, at least on a loan exhibition. 

The matter of level was important to the attendant ranchers. The 
sophisticated suggestions were beyond their immediate reach. But at 
Steamboat Springs they were assured that culture was not necessarily 
an importation from New York. The Children’s Dance Theater of 
Salt Lake City, under the direction of Virginia Tanner, presented ballet 
that was more stimulating if less precise than many a professional 
production. Very few of Miss Tanner’s students will become working 
ballerinas, but ballet has become a part of their lives. If they eventually 
do no more than cook a dinner in a Utah kitchen with a ballerina’s 
grace, the humanities as well as the dinner will be served. 

Many communities are learning that the humanities, whether his- 
tory, the fine arts, literature or anthropology, are made of the stuff of 
life, and that if life is worth living, the humanities are worth living. 
They are not the special toy of bohemians or intellectuals. They are not 
a device for ostentatious display — a form of conspicuous consumption. 
They are a rich seasoning to be added to the flavor of life. Most of 
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these communities do not have a theater school to arrange for learned 
symposiums on the arts. The interest is coming out of the character of 
the American people. If anything, the leaders of culture are lagging. 


II 


The humanities have had a rough history in America. Frequently 
they were rejected for violating our religious, political, and economic 
ideologies. They have been taught badly. Meanwhile the country suf- 
fered from an inferiority complex in the arts while reaching timidly 
toward them. 

Now there is many an indication that the country is on the verge of 
a great awakening to the humanities. The responsibility for stimulating 
this awakening lies heavily on our educators. Too frequently they can 
be counted on only to put the country back to sleep. 

A political democracy tends to demand a democracy of taste, and 
worse, to look suspiciously on the individual who sharpens his aesthetic 
perceptions beyond the average. In America the arts were early 
regarded as the trappings of a decadent European aristocracy or a 
rejected theology. While the economic mores of rugged individualism 
were forming, Cooper had to fight for the right of personal individual- 
ism. But our rejection of baroque decadence was actually leading us, 
inadvertently perhaps, to cleaner aesthetic principles which have ger- 
minated into some of the best attributes of both our industrial and fine 
arts in the twentieth century.’ 

Even our insistence on the practical, a competition which our best 
nineteenth century literary artists felt keenly, has probably been partly 
responsible for the new interest in function, which is at its best a 
demand for honesty in design. And this demand is healthful for the 
more conscious arts as we cure ourselves of the diseases of hedonism 
and didacticism. 

There are innumerable aspects of the modern scene to arouse our 
apprehensions: television, tin pan alley, cheap literatures, philosophies, 
and religions. But all of these can also lead to a working optimism. 
Perhaps the democracy of taste is not so bad as we often assume. The 
cheap, the dishonest, wear badly. They are getting a great deal of wear 
at the present, and that wear may be the very catharsis that a people in 
good economic status needs. Granted, new trash quickly replaces the 
quickly worn trash. But the concepts behind it all may be wearing 
gradually as our audiences for better art and philosophy expand by the 
year. Despite the reluctance of Hollywood producers to risk millions 





*For a full exposition of our early superiority to European design, see John A. Kouwenhoven, 
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on the public taste, we are getting more movies than novels that seem 
to deserve to live. Radio has become sufficiently mature to lampoon 
itself. Even a few comic strips display literary merit. In our eagerness 
for pessimism we forget how many tenth rate frescos were painted in 
fifteenth century Florence. Time selects the cream of a century, and 
if we are to appraise ourselves we must examine our possible cream. 
It may be closer to the grass roots than we realize, or at least, closer to 
grass root appreciations. A democracy of taste may in the end provide 
the most healthful climate for the creation and reception of the human- 
ities at a high level of both quantity and quality. 

Certainly in a democracy of taste the responsibility for a high na- 
tional taste lies most heavily on the educator. But more than responsi- 
bility, he has opportunity — almost unlimited opportunity. For his 
students will be able to cast aesthetic votes. They can demand a higher 
integrity from the commercial democracy which presently makes mil- 
lions by exploiting depraved appetites. 

Therefore, the problem of making the humanities a positive force in 
our national life can be reduced initially to the teaching of the human- 
ities, and particularly, to the teaching of the large body of aesthetic 
voters. It is really a missionary job. The student who elects the human- 
ities needs the best education we can give him, but the national problem 
concerns the great body of students who enter our classes only because 
they are required to enter them. 

A great deal can and must be done, of course, by other institutions. 
The presence of good museums, a symphony orchestra, and an ade- 
quate library in the community will give the students the opportunity 
and the incentive to continue their experience beyond the classroom. 
The community newspaper and radio station are exceedingly impor- 
tant. But the schools have the advantage of enforced attendance. This 
is merely an initial advantage. Once the audience has been captured 
it must be handled with the greatest skill and delicacy. The very fact 
of enforced attendance magnifies the problem of the instructor. If he 
fails in his task, the students who entered the class with apathy will 
leave with hostility. The teaching of the humanities at the mass level 
to American students is the major problem facing the humanities in 
America, and it is also an activity that needs critical examination. 


Ill 


The humanities are considered to be a new field in American educa- 
tion, particularly at the college level. Many universities now offer 
courses under this label. Some courses embrace music, literature, and 
art. Others are a world history with the emphasis on culture in the 
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broadest sense of that word. There is seldom a humanities department; 
rather, a coordinator supervises the instruction of a body of teachers 
borrowed from the traditional departments. Sometimes one instructor 
must serve as an expert on all phases of history. Or the program may 
be divided to place the students under one expert in one discipline at 
a time. Many experiments are being conducted: stimulating apprecia- 
tion of the arts through creation of the arts; working with visual aids 
from a psychological basis to produce subconscious reactions to visual 
stimulae; teaching the related technical aspects rather than actual 
examples of the arts. But however the courses are organized, the final 
results seem to depend preeminently on the ability of the teacher. This 
ability can not be measured by the usual academic standards, the 
“credits” a man may have in degrees, publications, and membership 
in scholarly societies. The only measurement is the examination of his 
students, either formally or by observation. Usually his popularity with 
the students will serve as a fair criterion. 

Above all, he must be a man with a missionary spirit, eager to carry 
his messages into the swamps of abysmal ignorance. There is an under- 
standable snobbishness among college professors toward lower division 
courses. All of our scholarship inclines us toward the attitude that the 
only worth-while teaching is the scholarly presentation of our own 
limited area of our own limited academic discipline. Seniors are pre- 
ferred to sophomores, graduate students to seniors, doctoral to master’s 
candidates. But what value is there in graduate teaching of the human- 
ities, beyond the preservation of knowledge, except the teaching of 
teachers? And if the only worth-while teaching in the humanities is 
considered to be the teaching of teachers, who are preparing themselves 
only to teach other teachers, what an ingrown and ultimately useless 
cult we are fostering! The podium on which we meet our crucial test 
is before the students who will incorporate the humanities into their 
lives, not their lives into the humanities. This is the test that demands 
the greatest genius of a teacher. 

However, it is not really difficult to teach the humanities if the 
instructor will start sympathetically at the level of his students, and if 
he will maintain a constant spirit of honesty to his material, to his 
students, and to himself. 

The humanities are based on honesty — to even a greater degree than 
are the sciences. Science is necessarily based upon facts, and upon the 
imaginative manipulation of ideas toward the end of producing further 
and more comprehensive facts. But facts, while never lying, do not 
produce the truth. The elusive truths concerning primitive cultural 
patterns, identification of shape or color with experience, and the 
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meaning of meaning or the meaning of emotion are the province of the 
humanities. A painting may lie about fact but it must never lie about 
truth. A philosophy may simplify fact but it must never sentimentalize 
truth. 

If the humanities are based upon truth, their teaching must be based 
on honesty. The most difficult honesty for the instructor to shoulder is 
the admission to himself and to his students that there is no supreme 
court of taste or reason. He knows that the Jupiter Symphony is 
greater than the latest croon song, that Robert Frost is greater than 
verse journalism. How does he know? By experience, yes, by percep- 
tion, by analysis. And yet, other experts using their own individual 
perceptions arrive at completely different conclusions concerning the 
relative merits of Frost and Eliot, or even of Virgil and Chaucer where 
they have a longer perspective. 

The student, like the trained critic, can refer only to his own individ- 
ual experience, taste, and analytical equipment to achieve an appraisal 
of a specimen of art, or of reason. His own honest appraisal of this 
specimen is the only appraisal which, at a given moment or year, is 
valid for him. The teacher can develop experience in the making of 
appraisals, he can enlarge their scope, he can point to dishonesties in 
the student’s approach, but he can not force his own appraisal on his 
students. Experience in aesthetics will lead to aesthetic judgment. To 
suggest that Mozart is better than Tschaikowsky may alert the student 
for fresh apprehensions. But to teach that Mozart is better, something 
to be memorized like a multiplication table, is dishonest, and will pro- 
duce either dishonest aesthetics or honest hostility to the arts. 

A dangerous dishonesty that has become alarmingly popular in con- 
temporary education is the empirical appraisal of the arts. Analysis of 
art is introduced to dissolve all of the problems of the appreciation of 
art. In literature classes students are taught to explicate poetry by 
reference to a list of criteria. This is an excellent device for getting 
students to penetrate beyond the surface meaning of the work, for 
showing what the poet may have intended to do, for describing the 
criteria of the expert. But if explication is improperly presented as a 
formula for achieving the academically correct appraisal, it can destroy 
the student’s own individual taste for poetry. There are short cuts to 
aesthetic perception, but analysis can not substitute for aesthetic experi- 
ence. Nor does the expert pause before a poem (or before a symphony 
or painting) with an aesthetic slide rule, postponing delight until the 
completion of his analysis. All of his criteria function contiguously if 
subconsciously, and he is struck by the beauty. He receives pleasure. 
Analysis may suggest to him that this pleasure may not last, he may 
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postpone purchase of the painting or publication of the poem until he 
is more sure of his initial appraisal, but he will not reject the pleasure 
that he gets. He will hope that it will last. 

To hear many an explicator talk one would assume that in taking a 
wife he pulls out his tape measure on first encounter, then gives his 
prospect intelligence and compatibility tests, and after hours of labori- 
ous figuring finally declares, ‘Darling, I love you.” There is a new and 
valuable expression in popular speech, “It sends me!” If we take our 
students too far from that impulse to be sent, we will take them too far 
from the quality of poetry in all of the humanities, both emotional 
and intellectual. 

One of the frustrations of teaching the arts is the fact that aesthetics 
actually can be defined only by aesthetics. Specifications of the impor- 
tant anatomical parts of a woman can convey a mathematical appreci- 
ation of her beauty, but a man will be much more eager to meet her if 
he is told by Belloc that she wears the morning like a dress. Carl Sand- 
burg uses poetry to define poetry, as did Keats on the subject of Chap- 
man’s Homer. 

To teach any of the humanities well, the teacher must peg in at the 
level of his students, whatever that level happens to be in his particular 
class. He can not sit majestically over his students and invite them to 
come up to his level of sophistication. He must push from below rather 
than pull from above. 

Initially, students will be much more interested in the aesthetics of 
automobiles than in the great painters, and automobiles provide an 
efficient reference for analysis of the problems or opportunities in the 
fine arts. Why does the square hood of a truck suggest strength, or the 
long line of a convertible suggest speed? Where does design interfere 
with function, and where does design tell a lie, suggesting function that 
does not exist? What are the cosmetics? Which designs of the past 
decade still seem attractive, and which quickly lost their glamor to 
succeeding models? 

There is nothing innately wrong with dance music, but having to 
stick to a steady beat, its opportunities for inducing emotion are limited. 
Thus, Hollywood always uses symphonic emotion to get the cowboy 
hero off to rescue his maiden. And if we think that we can not stand 
symphonic music, does it bother us in a movie when our guard is down? 
Where is jazz allied to Mozart in the emphasis on rhythm and the 
absence of sentimentality? 

Most students speak poetry without knowing what poetry is. A 
child prodding his classmate with a cap pistol and demanding, ‘‘Reach 
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for the sky!” is using tremendous poetic condensation. We look for 
beauty in poetry, but young students are afraid of the word, “‘beauty.” 
We also look for “guts” in poetry, and here they can follow. They must 
be shown that “beauty” and “pretty” are not synonymous. 

There is an additional advantage to this stooping to conquer. The 

student’s commonplace objects of admiration may be dissected for 
analysis, rather than the masters. In the preface to his Trial by Time, 
Thomas Hornsby Ferril writes: 
We don’t teach high school carpenter work by tearing down Chartres Cathedral, 
but we teach poetry by dismembering the works of the master poets who are 
more easily mutilated and not necessary to the basic teaching of poetry at all.... 
Begin with the lowest poetic impulses found in the newspaper, radio, advertise- 
ments, and speeches of politicians. Teach simile, metaphor, hyperbole, all the 
figures of speech where they are most abundantly found. If you illustrate simile 
by taking the mayor’s worst simile, the child may not think too highly of the 
mayor, but he has no prejudice against Milton. . . . teach the worst first, let 
Keats wait in the alcove, get the mechanics understood and digested, then invite 
Keats in. Count on youth’s adoration of any expert to meet him on his own 
terms, once the terms are known.? 


What Mr. Ferril writes about poetry can be referred to all other 
areas of the humanities. To think of them as realities, the student must 
be able to relate them to his real life. Dissection of the obvious in his 
life will provide this relationship while sparing the magic of the masters. 

Text book material is not an exclusive closet of aesthetic experience. 
The student who puts Cadillac fins on his Chevrolet is indulging in 
aesthetics, however poor his taste, as is the student who selects certain 
coeds as objects of his admiration. And the same test applies to the 
coed as to a painting. How well will she wear? What superficial attrac- 
tions that spell glamor on first encounter will seem nauseous after a 
week or a year? Which strengths of character or personality will even- 
tually enhance the beauty of the facial contours? This is aesthetic 
examination which the student can understand, and as he realizes that 
it dovetails into all aesthetic experience, he will begin to grow. 

The humanities have been taught to American students as something 
precious to be kept under glass, or to be brought out for an occasional 
dissection by an expert — an expert, at least, in taking apart, if some- 
what deficient in his ability to reassemble. When you hear a boy whist- 
ling Mozart on the football field as he walks back to receive a pass, you 
will know that he has the proper association with Mozart, and that 
somewhere, he has been taught the humanities well. 





*Thomas Hornsby Ferril, Trial by Time (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1944), p. xi. 
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IV 


The humanities will become more effective in human affairs if they 
are given to the people of human affairs. They do not require articles 
of incorporation. Incorporation will be automatic. A surgeon can 
hardly know how his many hours of companionship with Beethoven 
have helped him through difficult operations, but he knows it is true. 
A business executive may barely sense that a course in anthropology 
gave him more genuine apprehensions concerning market trends than 
his course in market trends. An army officer might not attribute his 
leadership to the study of character he found in literature, but he will 
know that his reading was not an impractical waste of energy. 

Certainly the leaders in the humanities must never concede that their 
work is impractical. Thomas Wolfe used to say (in conversation) that 
the poet is the really practical man, for he digs into the utter guts of life. 
The butcher or the tinner may live soap operas vicariously, dreaming of 
riches, never conceding to himself that he will ever die. The poet is 
concerned with the final reality. An engineer may build a bridge that 
is eminently practicable for getting across a river, but if a man comes to 
a point in his life where he plans to use only half the bridge, then a 
symphony will be practical, or a poem, or any other tragic catharsis. 

The humanities are effective in human affairs through individual 
realizations of their ultimate practicality. National organizations are 
effective only in their capacity for penetrating to the individual. It is 
entirely possible that the organization of a superior symphony orchestra 
in Washington, D.C., might improve our international relations, but 
only if responsible leaders receive imaginative overtones to their prob- 
lems while attending that symphony in concert. 

Because of a valid fear of didacticism, we have been afraid to concede 
that the humanities are practical. Someone is forever trying to enlist 
them for a cause. They can serve only the cause of truth to the best of 
their ability, however elusive that truth may be. Once truth is regi- 
mented for a campaign it must be trimmed around the edges and it 
loses its force. That force will be greatest in its support of ethical 
behavior if it is allowed to take its own course. Here is the great practi- 
cality of the humanities, and it should be defended. 

The totalitarian nations suppressed the humanities before all other 
enemies. Democratic regeneration was accomplished by the humanities. 
During the last war the army established a secret program to de-Nazify 
the 370,000 German prisoners of war held in America. Dr. Edward 
Davison, a poet, teacher, and critic, directed the program and his staff 
was composed almost entirely of representatives of the humanities. 
Liaison was established between universities and prisoner camps to 
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provide courses in history. Great works of modern literature were 
placed on sale in the prisoner canteens, published in pocketbook form. 
Representatives of religion visited the prisoners. Paintings, symphony 
albums, and the best American motion pictures were circulated through 
the camps. Intelligence records show that on deportation more than 
seventy per cent of the prisoners were anti-Nazi in their attitudes, and 
most of the remainder had been affected to some degree. The practical- 
ity of the humanities in this enterprise is emphasized by the fact that 
the prisoners purchased all of the humanitarian media channelled to 
them, that there was no external compulsion. 

A few moral fanatics challenged the selection of literature sold to the 
prisoners, calling it immoral because it treated immorality realistically 
rather than propagandistically. Actually, literature is exceedingly moral 
because it stimulates moral integrity, though often through indirection. 
Great evil presented by great writers does not establish a behavior pat- 
tern; it provides a catharsis of evil impulses. As Professor Joseph Wood 
Krutch points out to his classes at Columbia University, after viewing 
a play stuffed with sentimental goodness we become so sick of goodness 
that we are likely on leaving the theater to kick a blind beggar in the 
teeth. 

All of the humanities are practical because life is their subject matter, 
and life is presented with scientific reality overtoned with artistic intu- 
itions. Sometimes art is propagandistic, as is science, in its final message, 
but if truth has been manipulated to achieve that message the art 
crumbles, and the message crumbles with it. 

By national recognition of the practicality of the humanities we can 
make them a working force in our national life. 


V 


In any consideration of the national welfare, the final and frequently 
embarrassing question remains, what can we do? If all of our observa- 
tions are true, what action do they suggest? 

It is tempting to demand that some very specific action be taken. We 
should all write our Congressmen demanding that a Department of the 
Humanities be added to the executive branch of the Federal govern- 
ment. But if political votes were to get confused with aesthetic votes, 
we would have cause for alarm. If we were to vote for a national arbi- 
ter of taste we could easily lose our democracy of taste. Even the pres- 
ent habit of voting through commerce is more democratic, more sensi- 
tive, and more promising. 

The humanities are based on integrity, and their promulgation must 
be based on integrity. But let it be a militant integrity. We who care 
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must be proud of our affiliation, proud of our taste. As in politics, 
we must “get out and vote” to realize the force of our honest opinions 
and predilections. If we are in Steamboat Springs, let us brave boorish 
opinion to establish that museum in an old barn. If we are students, 
let us challenge poor teaching. If we are teachers, let us challenge poor 
learning. If we are a radio audience, let us demand better programs, a 
greater proportion of quality. If we are congregations, let us demand 
better theology. If we are institutions, let us penetrate through organi- 
zation to the people. 

The humanities are alive. Their sponsors who retreat within mon- 
astic cults to preserve standards weight them with death. We must 
begin from wherever we have to begin and encourage every sign of 
growth. Growth is life, and we must come alive. 
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THE WRITER IN AMERICA. By Van Wyck Brooks. (203 pages, $3.00. New 
York: E. P. Dutton, 1953.) 


Beginning a defense and an explanation of his five-volume Makers and Finders, 
Van Wyck Brooks found that The Writer in America expanded under his hand. 
The essay of explanation burgeoned into seven chapters, all of which are con- 
cerned with the failures and occasional triumphs of twentieth century literature, 
and more particularly American literature. The well-known Brooksian theses 
turn up again, in new settings. Brooks is still at war with decadence in litera- 
ture, the “new” critics, the worshipers of form; still devoted to the liberal 
tradition, and as certain as ever that “what makes literature great . . . is the 
quality of its subject matter.” Yet he concedes more to Ransom and Winters, 
et al. than he has been wont to do. The tone is forgiving when he writes of the 
difficulties of modern authors rather than of their failures of vision. He permits 
himself to agree at least once with T. S. Eliot, concurring in his judgment that 
Poe is preéminently a writer for adolescents. He goes as far along the road to 
reconciliation as to admit that “the new critics have disciplined the literary 
mind,” and that the writer “should long profit from their work.” Lest any 
readers conclude from this statement that Brooks has put on the sack-cloth of 
repentance, let me hasten to complete the sentence just quoted: “although at 
the moment one mainly feels how this over-concentration has stopped the 
circulation of blood in both novels and poems.” 

The initiatory chapter, in defense of his monumental history of American 
literature, is certain to interest anyone who has read all or any of the five vol- 
umes of Makers and Finders. This work was written primarily, Brooks tells us, 
to give Americans a sense of their native tradition in literature and to connect 
the literary present with the past. He was not concerned to dwell over-much 
on the connection between the art of writing and religion or politics or econom- 
ics. This he would leave to others. In answering the reviewers who objected 
that he did not exercise the duty of the critic to judge, he asserts that his judg- 
ments are implicit — in the amount of space allotted particular writers and in 
the modulation of style and tone he used in order to convey his attitudes to- 
wards them. He admits there is some justice in the charge that he included too 
many writers who have little permanent value. He counters this objection with 
the assertion (and it is true) that there is so much to be discovered about the 
American cultural past that an historian cannot refrain from following the 
fascinating trails which he stumbles on. 

Brooks would scarcely have to speak in his own defense, I believe, if he were 
willing to admit that Makers and Finders is only incidentally literary history, 
and if he could bring himself to agree with some of his critics that it is primarily 
American cultural history as revealed through writing of every form and variety. 
But he still contends, perversely, it seems to me, that, in choosing who should go 
in, his “sole criterion was style, which writers must have to rank as writers, — 
whether they possess ‘form’ or not, — the one indispensable mark of the signifi- 
cant in letters.” Style, by this test, can mean eccentricity, vitality, novelty. It 
would even let in many writers who Brooks believes are devil-possessed. 
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I must pass quickly over several chapters in order to save space for “The 
Silent Generation,” which contains his most profound observations. “On Cer- 
tain Critics” adds little to Brooks’s long-standing quarrel with the new critics. 
But we may note, in passing, that his description of the American college as a 
safe, mediaeval refuge for poets and critics who would earn their living today 
-by teaching, is not a little ironic in view of current investigations of academic 
loyalty. The “safest” profession in these times is hardly that of professor of 
anything. In “Beyond Adolescence” Mr. Brooks returns to one of his old 
themes: does American life destroy American writers before they can mature? 
The answer is, again: too often. The reason: American writers usually choose 
the wrong models. (Goethe is recommended.) “Transnationalism” is an able 
defense of fruitful nationalism in literature. It develops the thesis that American 
writers were among the first to display the “interracial mind” of which the 
world is so much in need today. “A Prophet of Our Day” is an eloquent sum- 
mary of the contribution to American thought (indeed to world-thought) of 
Lewis Mumford. This chapter is so good, indeed, that it makes one wish Brooks 
had more often essayed this orthodox kind of exposition and evaluation. “Writ- 
ers and the Future” turns out to be a kind of appendage to “The Silent Genera- 
tion” — after-thoughts which might well have been incorporated in it. 

What strikes me first about the parent-chapter — “The Silent Generation” — 
is its humility and generosity. Brooks is sensitively aware of the fact that writers 
younger than himself have had an intolerable burden to bear —a burden of 
war, of loss of faith (religious and ideological), of temptation to escape, of social 
alienation, of the tragic sense of life. What gives one pause about this superb 
analysis of the failure of nerve and mind in modern literature is the way in 
which — at the end — Brooks hardens his heart towards those whose agony he 
has so subtly analyzed. 

Is this the key? Does one find here the reason why some of us, admiring Van 
Wyck Brooks as we do, cannot go the whole way with him? We would return, 
if we could, to his heroes, to Emerson and Thoreau and Whitman, but we know 
we cannot. We cannot go forward merely by going back. And that, in essence, 
is what Brooks would have us do. Waza Tuoer 


Princeton University 


THE BRIGHT MEDUSA. By Howard Mumford Jones. (98 pages, $2.50. 
Urbana, Illinois: The University of Illinois Press, 1952.) 


In The Bright Medusa, Howard Mumford Jones has given us in book form 
three lectures which he delivered for the fifth annual Festival of Contemporary 
Arts (1952) at the University of Illinois. Perhaps because they were originally 
lectures, Mr. Jones has chosen to walk around his subject rather than directly 
up to it but, despite the many asides, The Bright Medusa is, in the author’s 
own words, “an examination of what happens when the arts get too far away 
from the general values of the culture which supports them.” 

Mr. Jones’s period is the ’twenties and his title is taken from Willa Cather’s 
collection of short stories Youth and The Bright Medusa (1920). Each of these 
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stories deals with the conflict between the artist’s desire to pursue beauty and 
the necessity to make some adjustment with the practical world, and Mr. Jones, 
reminding his reader of the Medusa of mythology, suggests that the self-immola- 
tion of youth at the holy altar of art is characteristic of the ’twenties. He gives 
as examples Main Street, The Waste Land, The Enormous Room, Three 
Soldiers, and Look Homeward, Angel. “All of these books,” says Jones, “tend 
to concentrate upon the self as the measure of value. But all these books have 
a very special self in view. Not the ordinary person, but the self of the artist 
is in question. From this self no appeal can be made.” That the self in these 
books is the self of the artist seems to me simply not the case. Certainly in 
E. E. Cummings’ novel it is the “ordinary person” who presents to our imagina- 
tion the delectable mountain of selfhood and Eliot’s long poem could be 
construed to deal with the self of the artist only in the sense that Eliot is an 
artist and that the poem is the product of his artistic sensibility, but surely Mr. 
Jones does not mean that. More important, however, is Mr. Jones’s larger case. 
It is that the modern artist mistakenly assumes that he is, qua artist, in touch 
with some higher reality and “even though in a technological society he depends 
for existence upon specialists, specialism does not count, for the poet alone has 
true knowledge.” The final result of the belief that “art is autonomous, art 
is holy” is solipsism. The artist, cut off from society, then becomes a rebel. “The 
Artist,” “The Poet,” “The Radical”: these are Mr. Jones’s divisions of his 
subject and he presents them as a logical pattern. 

Now Mr. Jones says a great deal more, but his foreword suggests that what 
I have described is at the center of his study. He obviously repudiates the 
autonomy of art; the artist cannot be separate from his society and thrive. But 
he just as obviously blames the artist for the separation which has occurred. 
The mood of disseverance which pervades the literature of the ‘twenties 
is supposed to result from the artist’s erroneous view of the nature of art. 
In arguing this, Mr. Jones is making the same error he accuses the artist of. 
He assumes the artist is autonomous, that the artist is free to align himself 
with the values of the society if only he will. The artist, thinking he is autono- 
mous, rejects the society; Mr. Jones, thinking the artist is autonomous, tells him 
to accept the society. Both are mistaken. The area of freedom is not that large, 
but at least the artist makes his mistake in a gesture of self-protection. 

The dust jacket to The Bright Medusa says that “it is a matter of importance 
at any time if a critic and a scholar of the stature of Howard Mumford Jones” 
chooses to address us. True, and doubly so when he chooses so important a 
topic. We hear a good deal about “values” today and a dangerous number of 
people think it is simply a matter of choice whether one accepts or rejects 
American society. Mr. Jones is one of the first to recognize the danger and, 
paradoxically, he concludes his book by applauding the radicalism of the artist: 
“the revolt of youth in the name of art, despite its weaknesses... Was... a 
healthy movement of demoralization, and I, for one, hope that youth will again 
revolt and again demoralize the dead weight of conformity that now lies upon 
us.” But one of the weaknesses of the revolt, according to The Bright Medusa, 
is the artist’s loss of an audience. If the artist arrives at radicalism through 
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solipsism, his private anger hardly counts. But Mr. Jones’s approval of the end 
brings us back to the beginning. The isolation of the artist was never simply of 
his own choosing. 

8 J. W. Warp 


Princeton University 


HEYDAY. By W. M. Spackman. ($1.50; paperbound, 35c. New York: Bal- 
lantine Books, 1953.) 


Once upon a time somebody’s stenographer, caught in the act of reading 
Memoirs of Hecate County, defended herself, saying, “Oh, but there’s nothing 
wrong: the characters don’t enjoy it, they think of it more as a problem.” 

The considerable succés de scandale which currently overcasts the literary 
quality of Heyday rises no doubt from the way the characters do enjoy sex 
(mirabile dictu!) and hardly ever treat it as a Problem, still less as Sin, or a 
Civic Responsibility, or The Meaning Of It All. Heyday treats it as a blessing 
and a civilized pleasure, and provides a corrective to the attitudes of, say, 
Lawrence, Hemingway, Kinsey, Miller, and Spillane. It avoids both the grotesque 
seriousness and the even more grotesque rancor of the standard versions. It 
comes out witty, sensuous, and passionate, with the wit perhaps foremost. In 
default of Ovid, Heyday contains what every young thing should know, that is, 
sex as interpreted by the most urbane side of the Humanistic Tradition. Where- 
with Mr. Spackman stands revealed as the one male American novelist who is 
perfectly at home in the bedroom and boudoir, without nostalgia for the 
poolroom or the chapel or death or the couch of an analyst. Moreover he has 
a keen appreciation of women on their own terms as well as on his own, 
a thing which has hardly existed in English since Byron. The lack of that sense 
among us in the male proper is getting to be a national emergency, so Mr. 
Spackman deserves well of the fatherland. But commendable as the “scan- 
dalous” side of the book may be for its morality and patriotism, it should not 
distract attention permanently from the literary qualities. 

Formally, Heyday is an obituary or funeral oration on one Mike Fletcher, 
killed in the Pacific during World War II. The oration is delivered by his 
remote cousin, Webb Fletcher. Besides their family name, the two men have 
in common their age, the class of ’27 at Princeton, their looks, their mentality, 
with certain essential differences, and, again with differences, the feminine 
characters, as acquaintances, mistresses, and wives. The subject, caught between 
the minds of the two heroes, is in a way projected by a play of psychological 
mirrors, but the possibilities for actual hallucination or high relief are not run 
into the ground, not even into Proust and one might more aptly call Heyday 
a written cenotaph, with a frieze of women in bas relief. These, for this 
memorial purpose, are stylized, rendered mainly by their physical attractions 
and gestures, female and feminine both. Then each woman has her peculiar 
syntax, her own becoming scheme of vocabulary colors, and all their talk is very 
haute couture. In action, they are delicate variations on a simple erotic theme. 
To the reader with his eye off the style the simplicity of the repeated theme 
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may appear as monotony and the elegance of stylization as a lack of Meat. 
Within his decorative convention Mr. Spackman treats his people not like a 
butcher but with a polished tenderness like that of Tibullus. 

Which brings us to the true scandal: Heyday is not at all to be compared to 
F. Scott Fitzgerald — not unless you care for how the experience of Princeton 
men differs from decade to decade — but to the Greek and Roman writers of 
elegy, from Theognis to Ovid! It is a secret, however open, that Mr. Spackman 
actually teaches Greek and Latin at the University of Colorado. Better be 
mistaken for a pornographer any day than an egghead, but there it is: he names 
and quotes those writers in black and white. 

Heyday is an elegy well enough in our sense of the word, but like an ancient 
elegy it deals with other subjects than death, such as love, war, politics, and 
life around town, all with a sustained but wonderfully flexible rhetoric. Ancient 
elegy is the key-signature, and while Mr. Spackman modulates out of it some- 
times he rarely gets far away. Obviously not in this passage: 

“What multitudes what myriads (cousin and friend) what hordes vanished 
in the long night what ancestral armies, have made that storied and unreturning 
voyage? Many before us: cut down like Achilles (say) or for variety like 
Agamemnon. Vixére fortes also: the wide steppe enigmatizing their tombs; 
the floods heaving hold them; the winds upon haze-blue headlands slowly un- 
commemorated pound them; their compass the spume’s drift their dissolution 
the incident of autumnal gales.” 

Nor in this one: “Yet afterwards I lay back lazily on the bed in her dressing- 
gown and watched her doing her hair: a nude poised you would have said 
by Renoir (though so slender!) on the pouffe before the pier-glass, the delicious 
rounded angles of the lifted arms, the deft and delicate ballet of the fingers, 
the stylized undulations of the slim back, the naiad thighs; and above (and so 
amusing!) the rapt and solemn intentness of her eyes.” 

So the style, centered on a minor key, can rise to a handsome orotundity, 
as it can glitter with sensual and intellectual playfulness. Sometimes my ear 
is bothered by certain words and locutions, like “lovely” too often, or “utterly,” 
or “over and done with” (even once), but they are part of the fashionable 
vocabulary of the period being elegized, that is, the late twenties and early 
thirties. Fidelity to period texture may not really save them, but such irritations 
are surely softened by the general suffusion of tender piety. Not a sentimentality, 
a tenderness. The spirit of the book, while intensely alive and there, is made 
up of finely differentiated feelings like that, a very complex and delicate balance. 
And it is intensely personal, taking the risks of that virtue in not tempering 
certain idiosyncrasies which may be unsympathetic. I dislike rootsiness, where 
Mr. Spackman indulges it, I think, rather beyond the necessities of his subject; 
but such difficulties in one’s relation to the book only give an edge to the good 
fact that in a time of essentially anonymous books which behave themselves 
perfectly in extrinsic terms, here is one that is vehemently, and without apologies 
to anything, its paradoxical and fully conscious self. 


University of Colorado 


DoNALD SUTHERLAND 
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MORAL PRINCIPLES OF ACTION: MAN’S ETHICAL IMPERATIVE. 
Planned and edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen. Science of Culture Series. 
(xii+ 720 pages, $7.50. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952.) 


According to its editor, “Moral Principles of Action attempts to point the way 
in which we can think of ourselves as members of a single world society on the 
basis of a single ethical system, while retaining cultural pluralism and individu- 
ality.” The ideal thus envisioned is noble and inspiring and, what is more, with- 
out some such vision as this to guide our actions, our hopes for a peaceful world 
must remain unrealized. 

The men who have contributed to this volume have earnestly attempted to 
clarify some of the crucial issues which human beings face everywhere in our 
complex world. Merely to enumerate their names discloses the wide scope of 
the book and the variations in points of view which make Moral Principles of 
Action rewarding reading. We find here: Robert M. Maclver, Karl Jaspers, 
Jacques Maritain, Werner Jaeger, Kurt von Fritz, F. S. C. Northrop, Liston Pope, 
H. Richard Niebuhr, Erich Fromm, William Pepperell Montague, Paul Weiss, 
Martin Buber, Alexander Sachs, Philip C. Jessup, Richard McKeon, George 
La Piana, Robert Ulich, Jean Piaget, George Sarton, Lionello Venturi, Theodore 
M. Greene, Ernest Jackh, M. C. D’Arcy, James Muilenburg, Charles Harold 
Dodd, Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan, Khalifa Abdul Hakim, Arthur W. 
Hummel, Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki, Swami Nikhilananda, Ralph Linton, Paul 
Tillich, Albert Schweitzer, and the editor, Ruth Nanda Anshen. 

That in this list of contributors representatives of Western culture and West- 
ern thought predominate was perhaps unavoidable; it is, nevertheless, regret- 
table. And it is also regrettable that not one of the contributors sets forth or 
analyzes the moral principles inherent in the ideologies of the Moscow domi- 
nated part of the world. Or are we to assume that “a single world society on the 
basis of a single ethical system” can be achieved even though only part of the 
evidence is submitted for consideration? 

In her Preface to the book Dr. Anshen states (1): “We all possess the same 
human nature, the same primordial tendencies, and the nature we hold in com- 
mon is a rational nature subject intellectually to the attraction of the same basic 
objects. This is the primordial law of mankind.” And (2): “We submit that the 
law of self-realization and the realization of society is the moral law.” The con- 
text within which these statements appear suggests that, in the opinion of the 
editor, both “laws” are the organizational ideas, if not the basic conclusions, of 
the book. I am not convinced that either is the case. In fact, I find that the 
crucial differences in interpretation as reflected in these essays are discouragingly 
real, and I am sure that we do not help matters, philosophically or in practice, 
by a facile denial of these differences. The Zen Buddhism of Suzuki, for exam- 
ple, represents an approach to life so fundamentally different from the “geo- 
political” orientation of Ernest Jackh’s “Spatial Consciousness” that a significant 
reconciliation of the two seems impossible; the two authors live in radically 
different worlds. And Piaget’s experimental approach to “moral realism” has 
nothing in common with Tillich’s ontological view of “Being and Love.” The 
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question of “relative and absolute values” with which von Fritz is concerned, 
and the analytic approach to “international relations and morality” which is 
characteristic of McKeon, are essentially meaningless within the framework of 
Dodd’s “ethics of the New Testament” or Khalifa Hakim’s splendid interpreta- 
tion of the Islamic world-view. I am afraid that the predominantly religious 
orientation of the book as a whole — an orientation apparent not only in the 
majority of the chapters but emphasized by the editor in the opening chapter 
(which is a sermon on the Ten Commandments) and the concluding chapter 
(which is a sermon on the Beatitudes of the Sermon on the Mount) — tends to 
suggest a greater uniformity in points of view than does actually exist. Nowhere 
is there any attempt to integrate the conclusions which might be drawn from 
the various but independent chapters. And let us not forget that in the past 
religious biases have often been the greatest obstacles to a reconciliation of 
divergent points of view. 

It is true, of course, that cultural anthropology emphasizes at present the basic 
uniformities rather than the differences in human behavior patterns the world 
over. Ralph Linton’s chapter, ‘Universal Ethical Principles: An Anthropological 
View,” is representative in this respect. It seems to me, however, that the basic 
argument of the cultural anthropologists rests upon a confusion; for to argue 
that there are universal ethical principles because men, by nature, have “the 
same physiological and psychological needs” is to argue from facts (which are 
indisputable) to a normative “ought” (which is very much in question) and 
thus commit an elementary logical fallacy. But the argument involves a further 
confusion or, at least, a failure to distinguish between ethics, morality, and value 
theory. A clarification of these matters is indispensable if we are to make full 
use of the findings of cultural anthropology in our search for “man’s ethical 
imperative.” 

The book is divided into three parts: “General Problem,” “Specific Problem,” 
and “Universal Problem.” As is inevitable in an enterprise of this type, the 
quality of the individual contributions varies greatly, and in some cases the 
relevancy to the specifically stated purpose of the book may be questioned. 
Venturi’s brief essay on “Art and Taste” and Greene’s exceptionally fine discus- 
sion of “The Responsibilities and Opportunities of the Artist” seem to have little 
organic relation to the basic theme of “moral principles of action.” 

In the space available for a general review of this book it is impossible to 
evaluate each essay separately or even to indicate its basic theme. I am sure, 
however, that any reader who turns to this book expecting to find a great variety 
of points of view rather than a uniformity of principle will be richly rewarded. 
Among the particularly informative and helpful essays are, in my opinion, 
Jasper’s “Nature and Ethics,” with its theme that “being human begins with the 
violent subjugation of nature in and outside himself”; von Fritz’s balanced dis- 
cussion of “Relative and Absolute Values”; Fromm’s analyses of the “authori- 
tarian” and the “humanistic” conscience; Ulich’s fine statement of the inter- 
relation of “Ethics and Education,” culminating in the thesis that “people who 
try to educate men must have a total image of Man”; Piaget’s “experimental” 
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approach to “moral realism” which throws new light on the problem of moral 
autonomy; Greene’s splendid analysis of the “aesthetic transaction”; D’Arcy’s 
clarifying account (imprimi potest) of the neo-Thomist conception of man and 
morality; Dodd’s interpretation of “the Ethics of the New Testament” which 
points up once more the essential truth that “to be a Christian implies a total 
reorganization of the personality about a new center”; Khalifa Hakim’s exposi- 
tion of the Muslim conception of “One God, One World, One Humanity” — 
an ideal as noble as any presented in this book, but as far removed from histori- 
cal reality as is the Christian ideal of which Dodd speaks; and Schweitzer’s 
restatement of his conviction that “the basic principle of ethics” is “devotion 
to life resulting from reverence for life.” 

Nikhilananda’s presentation of “Hindu Ethics” attempts too much in too 
short a chapter. In an effort to cover the diverse schools of Hindu thought the 
author had to condense his material and his otherwise fine presentation suffers 
from this fact. Sachs’s long chapter on “Rights, Promises, and Property” makes 
interesting use of recent events in Czechoslovakia to drive home the problem 
of “Human Rights,” continues with a significant and, in my opinion, much 
needed corrective of Prichard’s doctrine of obligation, ending up with the thesis 
of the moral significance of private property. 

Some of the other chapters in the book are disappointing; but to show why 
this is so requires detailed analyses which I must forego at this time. Despite its 
various deficiencies, however, the book as a whole is a significant contribution 
to the understanding of our times. It broadens our view of man and morality; 
and if it does not spell out the one “single ethical system,” it at least forces us to 
think in terms which transcend our own cultural horizon. 


University of Nebraska W. H. WeRKMEISTER 


THE RESTORATION COMEDY OF WIT. By Thomas H. Fujimura. (x +232 
pages, $4.00. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1952.) 


This book, written by a member of the English department of the University 
of Hawaii, is a distressing and depressing example of the single thesis or 
specially slanted type of scholarship which results from the attempt to find an 
unexplored field or a new point of view as subject for a doctoral dissertation. 
It is divided into two parts, the first of which in four chapters constructs 
the Procrustean bed upon which the comedies are to be laid, and the second 
of which wrests and wrestles the works of Etherege, Wycherley, and Congreve 
into conformation with the Procrustean formula. The first part is written at 
once too didactically and too opaquely. It is difficult to outline the argument: 
all previous critics have been guilty of complete misconception; to emphasize 
polished style, social satire, and lively realism in the plays is to deny them 
serious content and to disregard “the very needs of man on his instinctive side.” 
Because of its “mercurial quality,” wit is as difficult to define “as the equally 
nebulous concept of nature.” But, Professor Fujimura says it might be a com- 
bination of judgment and fancy, resulting in intellectual superiority and 
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sophistication, an emphasis on judgment, or an emphasis on fancy. Judgment 
equalled decorum, “a vital ideal, a standard in thought and conduct to which 
the intelligent, cultivated person aspired,” “natural thoughts naturally express- 
ed,” “in art the exercise of judgment in creative activity.” “The Intellectual 
Background of Wit Comedy” was the influence of contemporary ideas, in which 
the “key words” were naturalism, “a point of view which excludes the super- 
natural and accepts the empirical method”; skepticism, expressed mainly in anti- 
clericalism and relativism; and libertinism or Epicureanism. All of these made 
for a realistic treatment of life and human nature in wit comedy. As for “The 
Aesthetics of Wit Comedy,” the playfulness of the wit palliates the naturalism 
and freedom of speech and conduct. Charges of cynicism, frivolity, and im- 
morality against the Truewit do not count since he freely exercised his intelli- 
gence, attacking the dogmatic and false, criticizing pretense, warring against 
hypocrisy, and thereby implying praise of naturalism, reason, moderation, sin- 
cerity, and truth. 

The first part of this book is both confused and dogmatic. The second part, 
with a chapter each on Etherege, Wycherley, and Congreve, is better organized, 
although the confusion of terminology and of analysis of separate points persists. 
First, the dramatist is shaped, willy-nilly, into a Truewit, and then each of his 
plays is stretched upon the Procrustean bed of the wit comedy formula. Strange 
critical judgments abound. Horner of The Country Wife is wholly admirable, 
“not without a sense of decency,” and in the play itself: “Frankness, truth to 
nature, sound judgment, and wit are praised, while pretense to honor, un- 
natural jealousy, and stupidity are ridiculed.” The Plain Dealer is primarily 
a satire upon Manly, and the famous stomach-curdling dedication is really only 
ironic and urbane. The Way of the World, although too full of serious reflec- 
tions and learned allusions, possesses “sound sense and mature philosophy.” 

The faults of the book are many. The general dogmatism throughout is 
linked with constant flat statement: “It is clear that the writers of wit comedy 
were not immoral and profane.” The lack of critical balance is staggering. 
Restoration comedy is second only to that of the Elizabethan period “in interest 
and significance.” (So much for the age of Wilde, Shaw, Synge, and O’Casey!) 
Or take these two passages: 


The values of The Way of the World differ from those in Oedipus Rex, but they both create 
in us the impression of a meaningful world in which there are values that we cherish. 


[The Man of Mode] may not have the breadth of Dante’s universe because the super- 
natural is excluded, but there is much in this world of the Truewit that is valuable, such 
as elegance, intellectual distinction, clarity of thought, absence of artificial formality, freedom 
from cant about honor, and a graceful and natural acceptance of this life on earth. 


Congreve and Sophocles! Etherege and Dante! I forbear comment. 


Professor Fujimura is confused even about his own terms. “The Nature of 
Wit” chapter concludes: “The ambiguity of the term detracts somewhat from 
the usefulness of wit as a key.” Yet the word is what he would call the key 
word of his book. The author’s use of ordinary words is frequently cavalier, and 
his “similitudes” savor frequently of “false wit”; of Millamant’s speech to Sir 
Wilfull, “Ah Rustick, ruder than Gothick,” he remarks: “The airy disdain of 
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her retort brushes lightly against him like the wings of a butterfly against an 
ass.” His reasoning is staggering; of Horner’s alleged impotency: “I do not think 
we need to question the probability of the situation at the beginning, for this 
pretense is a premise on which the author bases his play.” But surely the play 
is not a farce? 

This reviewer is distressed and depressed by the author’s constant hero-wor- 
ship of the stallion Truewits, his constant insistence that the audience or the 
reader is identified with the naturalistic “masculinity” and the witty intrigues, 
his reiterated claim that the plays present a “meaningful world” of significance 
to us today because of “the pleasure arising from the vicarious satisfaction of our 
malice, sexuality, and cynicism .. .” Increasingly, the author’s own philosophy 
savors of nihilism. And the preface is datelined from Honolulu, May 1952. I 
trust this is not a tract for the times. 

Of course, the really basic fault of the book is that Professor Fujimura never 
shows awareness of two facts: first, that the comedy of manners (or of wit) 
represented only the form of the comedy of the Restoration; and second, that 
its appeal was to a very select audience and that its authors made no pretense 
of giving a full picture of the times, certainly not of the intellectual background. 
He constantly insults earlier critics, especially John Palmer, Bonamy Dobrée, 
and Henry Ten Eyck Perry, but this volume will not supersede their works. 
More importantly, he ignores other critics. He makes no direct reference to J. 
W. Krutch’s Comedy and Conscience after the Restoration, and he seems not to 
have encountered that brilliant Scrutiny essay by L. C. Knights, reprinted in 
Explorations, “Restoration Comedy: The Reality and the Myth,” probably the 
_ finest single piece of criticism on the subject. And finally he makes no attempt 
to use or to meet the material so wittily and persuasively presented by John 
Harold Wilson, The Court Wits of the Restoration: An Introduction, published 
by the same press in 1948. The two volumes are identical in format and bind- 
ing, but in general temper and treatment no two could differ more. 

The kindest assessment that can be made of this book, I think, was offered 


by a colleague: “At the most, the thesis was worth a short article.” 


University of Colorado E. J. West 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. By William Freeman. (286 pages, $4.50. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1952.) 


William Freeman, armed with such new sources as Boswell’s London Journal 
and Turner’s Roads to Ruin, has made the latest literary sortie into the world of 
Samuel Johnson and his circle in eighteenth century London. But this invasion 
of the Johnson coterie does not focus primarily upon the “great bear” or on his 
poor, jealousy-racked disciple from Scotland. Mr. Freeman focuses upon the 
“tapgle-raggle,” eccentric little Irishman who was the best-loved member of 
the club. The result of Mr. Freeman’s labors is Oliver Goldsmith — a biography 
— a new portrait of the man who wrote an “immortal poem, one of our wittiest 
comedies, and a single incomparable novel.” 
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Freeman’s full-length portrait of Goldsmith, however, is something more than 
a general biography. It is not only the story of Goldsmith’s life as he lived it — 
it is also the story of his life as he wrote it. For Mr. Freeman has written a bio- 
graphical interpretation of Goldsmith’s motives, his ideas, and his work. Mr. 
Freeman evidently assumes that a biography of a literary figure has meaning 
only when it is carefully related to the artist’s work. Therefore, he traces the 
effect of Goldsmith’s childhood experiences in Ireland, his continental wander- 
ings, and his life in London upon his work. He concludes that Goldsmith, as 
well as his Vicar, was never able to reconcile his imaginative experiences with 
the world of everyday life — he had no leverage on reality. This Irish apostle 
of imagination and fantasy was stifled and frustrated by the realities of Johnson’s 
London. 

Mr. Freeman is as just in his criticism of the artist as he is in his portrait of 
the man. In his attempt to throw new light on his subject he consulted several 
MSS. never before utilized in their entirety in the biographies of Goldsmith, 
and his work will greatly enhance our appreciation of Goldsmith’s genius and 
our understanding of his personality. Freeman carefully documents Goldsmith’s 
successes, but he does so in terms of “what might have been.” Goldsmith, he 
asserts, was a natural genius—such as Burns— unseasonably transplanted, 
however, into the life of London where Johnson destroyed his desire to return 
to his Lissoy fairyland. His great potentialities were destroyed by the very 


friends who tried to help him. Marion BRADY 


University of Utah 


THE POWER OF ART. By John M. Warbeke. (493 pages, $6.00. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1951.) 


The Power of Art, posthumously published, is no doubt the issue of many 
years of loving work on the part of a man best known to the philosophical 
world for a book published in 1930, The Searching Mind of Greece. The tone 
of the recent work makes one imagine the late Professor Warbeke to have 
been a gentle, sensitive, and wise teacher. The book is gentle, sensitive, and 
wise. It is quiet, too; mever flashy, almost never polemical, seldom sharply 
analytical, never loudly assertive. It is not an exciting work. There is little 
in it that is new, and nothing that is very daring. Rather its virtues are such 
as soundness, balance, sanity, breadth of appreciation. Some will find it, as I 
confess I found it, a bit too mellow, a shade too idealistic. There is, for instance, 
the author’s slight impatience with that sort of artist who insists on being “un- 
pleasant.” Sculptors ought not to depict malformed bodies, we are told; “filth- 
eating” poets strain a humanist’s determination to find no art alien. But this 
point does not bulk large in the whole book. It is important only as an example 
of the larger quality, the wholesome, reasoned, reflective eclecticism. 

Warbeke is best when he is talking about art and society, about the variety 
of appeals which art makes, and about the powers of music. Everyone plays 
favorites among the arts; here music is the pet. This is signified not so much by 
a heightened tone of appreciation as by greater specificity, an easier confidence 
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in the discussion. But this does not lead to that commonest of faults among 
aestheticians, the arranging of a hierarchy of the arts, a taking of one art as 
the model or the very type of art in general. It is, thank goodness, not even 
hinted that all the arts aspire to the condition of music. No; indeed we are 
constantly told of the infinite variety of appeal any one art makes. Here, for 
instance, is Warbeke at his best: 


What has chiefly confused our understanding, vision, and appreciation of poetry has been 
not only its many varieties (which led even a Benedetto Croce to insist there could be only one 
kind) but its many degrees (which have blinded both genius-cult and proletarians to the exist- 
ence of poetic qualities in unsuspected places). Much has often been sacrificed for theory’s 
sake. Is “pure” poetry a withdrawal from human interests, the retreat into an ivory tower? 
Yes, it can be. Is it “wish-fulfillment,” an assuaging of desires inwardly which cannot be 
satisfied in actuality? There is such. Is it verse? Sometimes. Is it as Nietzsche wrote: “the 
only superior counter agent to all will to deny life, par excellence the anti-Christian, anti- 
Buddhistic, anti-Nihilistic force”? It has also been that; but sometimes the powerful expression 
of self-immolation, nihilism and despair as well. Is it “the alleviation of the seeker after 
knowledge,” or “the alleviation of the sufferer” transforming his suffering itself into decorative 
language setting forth the furbelows and luxuries of the mind? Or a falsification by make- 
believe, a “valuable illusion”? There are examples of both. Is it “the record of the happiest 
and best moments of the best and happiest minds,” words that inspire to excellence of life? 
There are also “Flowers of Evil,” expressions of moral disease and degeneracy. There are poems 
of impulse without sensitiveness, and of sensitiveness without impulse; the one easily brutal, 
the other leading to weakness and decay. Only the more comprehensive view can give us an 
adequate idea of the powers wielded by this art or of the fatefulness of the Word we prize. 
(P. 171.) 

He makes the same point about defining art in general. Any “one-term 
interpretation” will turn out to be too narrow to encompass the “‘complexity of 
art-experience.” Again, only those who are insensitive to some aspects of art 
could develop a puristic aesthetic theory, I mean a theory which completely 
cuts off the aesthetic experience from morality, from the ordinary human values, 
from life. Here is the Greek touch: 

The very qualities of life which we designate as good are in part described in terms of aesthetic 
qualities — for example, proportion, spontaneity, coherence, balance, vitality, dramatic interest, 
unity, variety, purposiveness. (P. 212.) 

Yes, the book is sound. And it betrays a man who knew whereof he wrote, 

knew immediately and knew repeatedly the power of art. 


University of Utah JAMEs L. JARRETT 


THE CLEAVAGE IN OUR CULTURE: Studies in Scientific Humanism in 


Honor of Max Otto. Edited by Frederick Burkhardt. (ix+201 pages, $3.00. 
Boston: The Beacon Press, 1952.) 


“The trouble with dualism is that whatever men are or do and want, it tells 
them to be and do and seek something else,” says C. E. Ayres in one of these 
studies. Though written in honor of Max Otto, they are all pervaded by the 
thought of John Dewey, himself a contributor of one of its best chapters. Dewey 
is the major American philosopher of the twentieth century. His recent death 
came at a time when the winds of doctrine in the United States run largely 
counter to its own vital experience and therefore to the profound emphasis 
which emanated from him and his school. This work then should serve first 
to remind us of what his major insights were. 
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Using the resources of the whole philosophical tradition of the West and 
originally deeply imbued with Hegelian social idealism, John Dewey elevated 
| American experience, its buoyant pluralism and its democratic experimentalism, 
to the status of a potential world philosophy for the future. It is a philosophy 
which is rooted in concrete experience and its natural foundations, which 
eschews every variety of non-naturalism from the past and which attacks all of 
its vestiges in the present. It has vivified the social, institutional and historically 
continuous character of modern experience, its technological and democratic 
foundations, and it has sought to correct the tradition of theoretical and prac- 
tical overemphasis upon the individual and his inalienable rights at the expense 
of the social. It has waged a relentless polemic against authoritarian, hierarchic 
and dualistic traditions with their dichotomies of sacred and secular, spiritual 
and material, soul and body, individual and society, value and fact, the norma- 
tive and descriptive. It has condemned all absolutisms and blanket panaceas 
in behalf of empirical, piecemeal, democratic, gradualist solutions for man’s 
difficulties, solutions which are to be achieved by the application of the method 
of scientific intelligence as the only secular method of rational control available 
: within the continuities of cultural process. To renounce dualism is to seek inte- 
| gration. The heart of Dewey’s aim is nothing short of the integration of science, 
technology, democracy, ethics and art. He sought to define an educational pro- 
gram which could lay the basis for such integration. The means of change 
would then be neither the absolutisms of authority, religious or secular, which 
seek to produce a revolution within the personality, nor those like the Marxist 
dogma, which would work a revolution without. Rather it would be what 
Mr. Fries, quoting Otto, calls the method of “creative bargaining,” a method 
out of which frustrating conflicts of interest emerge transformed by negotiated 
agreements into cooperative programs for the common good. 

Was Dewey’s optimistic reliance solely upon the method of intelligence 
arrived at by too casual a discounting of the role of vested interests, of unreason 
and terror in modern life and by too exclusive an attention to the American 
scene in the last half century? Is this the reason why the solutions presented 
in this volume seem at times overfacile and unarmed, incongruous with the 
realities facing us and with the grim tensions of the cold war? Perhaps it is 
also the reason why the major cleavage of the world between Atlantica and 
Sovietica receives scant if any attention within its pages. Nevertheless, it is 
worth noting that John H. Randall, a colleague of Dewey’s at Columbia, has 
recently stated: “No other philosophy in the world today can claim to offer 
such immediate illumination and guidance to our confused generation except 
dialectical materialism, which as a dialectical monism has little to offer to 
, American experience in comparison to Dewey’s experimental pluralism.” 

The two major cleavages which challenge philosophy in our time are roughly 
those between religion (or values) and science, on the one hand, and capitalism 
and socialism, on the other. Of the two, it is the former cleavage which receives 
the chief attention in these pages. A critique of the premises of socialism run- 

ning parallel to the critique of non-naturalism would have permitted a more 
complete evaluation of the impact of Dewey’s thought in terms of the one-world 
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perspective mentioned in the introduction and in terms of an inclusive phi- 
losophy for twentieth century mankind. But the “Cleavage in our Culture” of 
these essays is conceived primarily as pertaining to the culture of American 
capitalistic democracy, secondarily, to western civilization as a whole and not 
at all to the capitalism-socialism dichotomy which permeates the world’s com- 
munities, affecting both the West and the East, and which bids fair to be the 
major source of world division through the next half century. 

It is the weakness of these essays therefore that, lively and pertinent as they 
are and ranging as they do from philosophy, religion, ethics and education to 
social and economic planning and even to mathematics and psychology, they do 
not succeed in coming to grips with the major practical and theoretical issue of 
our tortured epoch. For these reasons, the energetic methodological polemics 
seem with a few exceptions to be echoes of old familiar battles with the non- 
naturalistic tradition instead of being encounters directed toward a fresh per- 
spective for our present needs on a world scale. 

But this may be asking too much from a mere “festschrift” and I shall con- 
clude with a brief summary of the various contributions. Mr. Bode opens with 
a discussion of the many dualisms which still demand theoretical repudiation. 
John Dewey, in what must have been one of his last essays, writes a character- 
istic chapter on modern philosophy which traces historically the split between 
philosophy and science. Mr. Kallen defends the pragmatic theory of truth, 
psychoanalyzes Bertrand Russell’s strictures against it and ends with a plea for 
freedom of mind. Mr. Lindeman would have social philosophy learn from the 
field of social policy-making how to immerse itself in practice and wed the 
desirable to the feasible. Mr. Dresden suggests a way for social thought to catch 
up with the natural sciences by adopting the postulational method of mathe- 
matics, but only vaguely indicates how that could be done. Mr. Fries system- 
atically clarifies a type of social planning which weds the democratic, the ethical, 
the scientific and the aesthetic and which would integrate science, technology, 
work, art and recreation and eliminate a whole bevy of persistent dualisms in 
our culture which keep them apart. George Geiger pungently copes with the 
dualisms of means-ends and individual-society to argue for an operational fusion 
of ethics and social theory and of philosophy and science. Mr. Cameron sketches 
the psychoanalyst’s biosocial approach to ethics but tells us more of its origins 
than of its nature. Eustace Haydon would define religion, divorced from creed, 
as the quest for the good society. He presents the long epoch of the great reli- 
gions as an interlude on the theme of frustration between a longer primitive 
era and the present naturalistic search for value in a synthesis of “science, phi- 
losophy, business education and art.” Harold Taylor stresses a type of education 
which can rescue the individual from the challenge of power manipulators and 
outflank the growing influence of new absolutisms like neo-orthodoxy, neo-thom- 
ism and existentialist despair. He dismisses as false panaceas the cults of general 
education and of Great Books. C. E. Ayres optimistically foresees the early inte- 
gration of the industrialized society of the West because “full production”’ is 
now at last universally accepted there as the true goal of economic life. The 
bankrupt dualisms between industry and business, economics, and politics are 
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rapidly being discarded, while science and technology are now acknowledged as 
the true sources of wealth. His ready identification of the acceptance of Key- 
nesian economics with its actual implementation seems quixotic and incompat- 
ible with a still lagging point-four world program, and a European economy still 
on the downgrade. 

A final biographical chapter by G. C. Sellery on Max Otto as a philosopher 
and teacher provides additional insight into pragmatism as a source of stimula- 
tion to generations of students at the University of Wisconsin. 


University of Colorado J. W. CoHEN 


SOCIAL PHILOSOPHIES OF AN AGE IN CRISIS. By Pitirim A. Sorokin. 
(xi+ 345 pages, $4.00. Boston: Beacon Press, 1951.) 


Social scientists and philosophers of history tend to be suspicious of each other’s 
methods of reading the meaning of human history. The former want none of 
the what-ought-to-be tainting their analysis of the what-was, what-is, and 
what-probably-will-be. The latter are convinced that scientific method either 
can discover what ought to be, or that it is essentially sterile and must give way 
to intuitive methods of discovering the destiny of man. Sorokin, a professional 
sociologist by academic status, sees himself and a handful of other scholars as 
having resolved this antithesis between science and philosophy of history. In no 
uncertain terms he tells us that he and they are “graced by a spark of talent 
above the rank and file of humanistic ‘researchers’ of our time.” Thus favored, 
they have “recreated the old ‘philosophy of history’ and re-established a most 
important ‘historico-sociological and philosophical school’ in sociology and in the 
social and humanistic disciplines.” (Pp. 321-2.) 

Who constitute this élite? Eight men beside Sorokin himself become the 
subject of analysis in separate chapters which vary considerably in level and 
extent of treatment. Three of these, the Americans, he clearly rates above the 
others in adequacy: Sorokin himself, anthropologist Alfred L. Kroeber, and 
philosopher F. S. C. Northrop. Three others who did not develop systematic 
philosophies of history nevertheless approach the adequacy of the foregoing, or 
at least do not commit the fatal errors of the final three. This second group 
includes contemporary German philosopher and historian, Walter Schubart, 
whose several works appeared in the late 1930’s and early 1940’s; Nikolai Ber- 
dyaev, Russian philosopher and political economist, writing during the 1920’s; 
and German-born Albert Schweitzer, man of many talents and interests, whose 
relevant work falls into the 1920’s and 1930’s. Three names remain: Nikolai 
Danilevsky, Russian official, scientist (?), and philosopher, who wrote in the 
1870’s, but did not become well known in European circles until the 1920’s, 
apparently as a result of the interest created by the work of the German 
philosopher, Oswald Spengler. Spengler, the second of the three, has certainly 
been a major influence in the recrudescence of the philosophy of history in 
recent decades. Lastly, but assuredly among the most influential on the con- 
temporary scene, is England’s Arnold J. Toynbee. 
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Danilevsky, Spengler, and Toynbee commit fatal errors, sins, and blunders, 
as Sorokin sees it; yet he takes them back into the fold when he discusses certain 
areas of agreement between the group as a whole. In view of his conclusions, it 
is by no means clear why Sorokin should devote three times as much space to 
his analysis of Spengler as to Northrop, and indeed five times as much as given 
to Toynbee. 

Sorokin’s critique seems to focus on two major points. Very briefly, the first 
of these is the failure to recognize the nature of the unity or integration of the 
entities studied — cultures, civilizations, etc. What is not integrated can hardly 
disintegrate. Secondly, there is an equally disastrous failure to distinguish 
between cultural and social systems. Longevity characteristics of each are very 
different phenomena. Certainly these are vital and valid points of criticism in 
view of the trend of thinking and research in current sociology and anthro- 
pology; but they involve insights which Sorokin can hardly claim for himself 
alone. Indeed, if he could moderate his neologizing tendencies and his contempt 
for “most” contemporary “social scientists,” his positive contribution would 
probably become more widely recognized and accepted. His position on these 
two points is much more fully developed in his earlier Social and Cultural 
Dynamics and his Society, Culture, and Personality. 

Broadly speaking, Sorokin holds that none of this group of nine falls into the 
great error of nineteenth century social theory —the assumed progressive or 
evolutionary “linearity” of trends in social and cultural change. He admits that 
“most of the social theories” of the present century have shifted away from this 
delusion and toward a concern with “constant and repeated features: forces, 
processes, relationships, and uniformities.” (Pp. 279-292 is a good summary of 
this obsession with linearity.) With qualifications, he sees cyclical theories of 
change as being valid formulations of such types of recurrence and repetition. 
His own basic scheme is a case in point — the sequence of Ideational — Idealistic 
— Sensate types of culture systems. One may well ask whether he himself is not 
perilously close to the delusion of necessary sequences of conditions implied in 
linear interpretations. When he undertakes to generalize typical processes 
involved in the “mobility and diffusion” of culture, he is assuredly on safer 
ground, and at the same time closer to the current efforts of sociologists and 
anthropologists to deal with problems of change. Henry H. Frost, JR. 


University of Utah 


THE TAMING OF THE NATIONS, A Study of the Cultural Bases of Inter- 
national Policy. By F. S. C. Northrop. (xii+362 pages, $5.00. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1952.) 


Social relations derive from man’s relation to nature. When this law is violated, peoples 
increasingly tighten their belts and move enmasse toward starvation. The only good and 
effective way to put men together in society is the one which flows from the most efficient 
way of relating them to nature as determined by the laws of nature. (P. 326.) 

Whereas throughout the world generally there is a practice of ordering human 
relations in accordance with some ideological ism, some theory of social relations, 


the people of the United States, in contrast, defy classification as either social- 
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istic, communistic, fascistic, capitalistic, or imperialistic — all, names for “specu- 
lative man-made social theories.” The people of the United States are unique, 
in that they accept “nature” and her “natural laws as their primary guide.” 
That is to say, of this people, that her social relations and processes are grounded 
in a rational, scientific insight into the requirements of nature — this to a degree 
that distinguishes her from all other peoples. “Only in nature, not in culture, 
does the intuitive and intellectual love of God speak directly to the spirit of 
man.” (P. 323.) 

It is because of this characteristic of the American orientation that this people 
will probably prove to be the dominant influence in bringing about the cultural 
unity which is essential to the complete grounding of a world order based on 
law backed by police force. 

This is at once more and less than a new formulation of the old natural law 
theory as a social dogma. It is a recognition of the nature of the American mind 
as that mind has been conditioned by natural science with its methods, its 
knowledge, its formulated universal laws. Northrop quotes (p. 311) Dewey 
to the effect that, ““We are not in the habit of taking social and political philoso- 
phies very seriously.” By that, both he and Dewey mean that before the require- 
ments of nature, in the concrete situation, as revealed to the understanding 
through science, all theories must yield. “Social relations are not first causes. 
... When correctly understood they are effects which flow out of the theories 
used by men to relate themselves to nature.” (P. 324.) 

This scientific outlook, which originated with the Greeks and has permeated 
all western culture, has a reflexive result. In coming to understand nature 
through science, in which the particulars are seen as instances of universal laws, 
man comes to know himself — to know himself both as a particular instance of 
universal law, and as a free, inquiring spirit. The understanding which is science 
is mediated only by free inquiry; and the understanding which science gives, 
entailing as it does an understanding of the procedures through which knowl- 
edge grows, draws man’s attention to his own freedom as an indispensable con- 
dition for knowledge. The scientific man knows himself as at once subject to 
universal law and yet free — free because his imagination “flows,” and because 
inquiry is never done, and the laws of nature though universal are not absolute 
but provisional and subject to reformulation with the advance of inquiry. A 
society composed of persons with this insight is at once open minded and 
responsible. 

The taming of the nations (the title of this book suggests to this reviewer the 
haltering of young broncos) is an imperative the urgency of which cannot be 
overstated. Mr. Northrop seems convinced that men are not sufficiently fright- 
ened by the prospect of the next war. But, more important, the lapse of time 
and the passage of events since Hiroshima have shown that something more 
than fear is required if we are to be saved from destruction. Briefly, the book 
is a plea to base our efforts in the direction of World Law, backed by a world 
police force, —to base our effort in this direction on scientific insight and 
method. The effort, and the success, of the United Nations in stopping aggres- 
sion in Korea is altogether laudable and cause for renewed hope; but at the 
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same time, this very effort and reactions to it on the part of various nations of 
the world, notably India, reveal a serious weakness which if not corrected may 
wreck our last chance to avoid destruction. The weakness is revealed in India’s 
reluctance to give moral support to the police action of the United Nations 
against the aggressors in Korea. This attitude on India’s part is at once under- 
standable and avoidable. It is understandable as a reflection of the basic cultural 
bias indigenous to India for peaceful mediation and non-violence. It is also 
understandable as a reflection of the apprehensiveness on the part of India and 
much of the rest of the World as to the nature of the motives and objectives 
of the dominant nation in the execution of the police action. If the United 
States would be successful in her foreign policy program, it is not enough that 
she should aim to achieve superior military might; nor is this together with 
economic aid enough; nothing short of demonstrated interest in the preservation 
of the diverse cultural systems of the world will insure to us the support that 
we need. Economic generosity, if suspected of being a means to bring about 
cultural capitulation, is nothing if not insulting. 

The attitude of India is avoidable, provided that the United Nations Charter 
is rewritten so as to accord with what is known as to the conditions essential for 
the creation of effective law, and provided that the nations playing leading roles 
in carrying out United Nations policy, particularly its police action, act with 
intelligent recognition of and deference to the cultural bases essential to success- 
ful international policy. This is a book that should be read, as a corrective, by 
all apostles of power politics. “Its [power politics] simple-mindedness gives it a 
wide appeal . . . among ‘scholars’ who are anxious to hurriedly make a subject 
out of international relations without the knowledge of the living laws of peoples. 
..+ To all this must be added the self-awarded sense of realism which the word 
power suggests to such minds.” (P. 296.) In contrast, Mr. Northrop’s thesis is 
that “to watch and to know ideals is at once both the highest idealism and the 
most down to earth realism.” (P. 297.) In scathing reference to Arnold Toynbee 
he remarks: “Power politics is nonetheless inadequate when it appears under the 
guise of historical erudition.” (P. 297.) “Mr. Toynbee’s making of his own Chris- 
tian civilization an exception to his inductive rule that all civilizations are born 
to die is hardly political wisdom in the contemporary world. . . . Power politics 
is none the less imperialistic and internationally unethical because the religion 
and ethics behind it is one’s own.” (Pp. 299-300.) 

The possibility of an effective international world order is at hand. (P. 270.) 
The basic principle essential to this possibility he takes from the “late Austro- 
Hungarian Eugen Ehrlich.” (P. 264.) It is that “positive law is effective only 
when it corresponds to the underlying living law.” By positive law is meant 
“legal constitutions and statutes that are introduced and the legal institutions 
which apply and enforce these constitutional principles and constitutionally 
legislated statutes.” By living law is meant “the underlying habits and embodied 
norms of the majority of the people to which the positive law is applied.” 

The error of the framers of the United Nations Charter was their failure to 
take account of the very important “living law fact of living law pluralism.” 
(P. 306.) That is to say: “The world in which we live is in fact one of ideologi- 
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cal and living law pluralism. It is not yet a world of living and common law 
monism.” (P. 265.) To the elucidation and elaboration of this proposition most 
of the book is devoted. And the United Nations Charter should make it specifi- 
cally clear that no police action on its part could ever be legal save that which 
is aimed at the protection of, and against the aggressors against, the living law of 
some (any) distinctive group. It, the Charter, should “guarantee to each ide- 
ology and nation of the world protection of its particular norms in its own living 
law geographical area (p. 271) .. . when they [the iceologies and value systems] 
are restricted to those who want them and not imposed upon other people.” 
(P. 302.) 

As actually formulated, the United Nations Charter ignores the fact of living 
law pluralism, or assumes a monism (i.e., agreement on basic moral and spiritual 
norms and goals). This was a false assumption, an evasion of reality on the part 
of the signers of the Charter. The consequence is that there is no sure way by 
which nations can know that the police action of the United Nations may not, 
in a particular instance, be directed against the living law of an affected area. 
Hence the veto power. A rewriting of the Charter so as to make the United 
Nations law and police force unambiguously a defense of each “particular ide- 
ology in its particular domain” would make it possible for any nation “to assign 
its fate to such an international law without the reservation of a veto.” (P. 271.) 

This is a significant and important book about the most pressing problem of 


our time. WALDEMER P. READ 
University of Utah 


SOVIET CIVILIZATION, By Corliss Lamont. (xviii+433 pages. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1952.) 


Corliss Lamont’s Soviet Civilization will be regarded by some as an apology for 
Soviet misdeeds, and by others as a prototype of clear and fair judgment; but 
all will agree that it is stimulating and well written. 

Lamenting that “ignorance and prejudice play an unusually large part in 
attitudes toward the U.S.S.R.” at a time when objectivity is most essential, the 
author sets up the following premises of judgment. He says that “Soviet Russia 
is neither a heaven nor a hell; second, that we should realize the extraordinary 
complexity of the Soviet Union; third, that we should bear in mind the histor- 
ical and cultural background of Soviet Russia; fourth, that in comparing the 
U.S.S.R. with other countries we must make allowances for historical relativity; 
and fifth, that if we are to assess Soviet civilization as a whole, we ought to 
consider not only the past and present but also future prospects and eventual 
goals.” 

Although Lamont is occasionally critical of Soviet policies, he is for the most 
part impressed by Soviet achievements and optimistic regarding the future 
development of Soviet society. He thinks that standards of living have gone 
up a great deal since the Revolution, that economic and cultural progress has 
been remarkable, that the advancement of civil liberties has made notable head- 
way since Tzarist days, and that “in racial democracy Soviet Russia has gone 
beyond the United States and most other nations of the world.” 
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At points like these it seems to this reviewer that emphasis on the well 
known darker sides of the Soviet practice would have added greater realism and 
weighted balance to Lamont’s work and scholarly stature. But as Lamont does 
not follow the popular trend of discounting the Communist claim that the dicta- 
torship will sink into the past entirely as the need for it passes with the disap- 
pearance of pressing dangers, the author recommends “taking a long view of 
Soviet civilization as a helpful corrective to hasty condemnation and premature 
judgment.” 

Not only does Lamont believe in “the ultimate democratic aims of the Soviet 
Republic,” but he is also firmly convinced of the unprecedented world signifi- 
cance of the Russian revolution. “There can be no doubt,” he says, “that 
whereas the American and French revolutions almost exclusively affected the 
Western World, the Russian Revolution has had just as profound an impact 
upon the East as upon the West.” 

Although the main emphasis of the book is on social and political problems, 
Lamont does give considerable space to technical and scientific endeavors of the 
Soviets, for example the program of man-created wood lands extending from the 
Ukraine to the Urals, the Soviet program of dams, hydroelectric power, irriga- 
tion and inland waterways that “surpasses in magnitude anything of the sort 
ever attempted by man.” Discussion is also given to almost fantastic, but now 
seriously considered, schemes to connect the drylands of Soviet Central Asia 
by water traffic with the western part of the U.S.S.R., to reverse the courses of 
the Ob and the Yenisei rivers, and to raise the level of the falling Caspian Sea 
in a grandiose attempt to moderate the climatical extremes of continental Soviet 
Asia and Siberia and to develop agriculture and cheap transportation arteries. 
While the peaceful use of atomic energy for developing industry and agriculture 
finds credence and praise in the book, Lamont shows healthy scepticism of the 
Soviet practice of imposing the party line on scientists (as in the Lysenko case). 

In the chapter on Soviet foreign policy, Lamont strongly rejects the view that 
the Soviet Union is aggressive, imperialistic or aiming at world domination. 
Communist Russia, he points out, “added only territory to which it had an 
historical claim through the expansion of the Tzarist Empire.” Moreover, incor- 
porated populations ethnically and “therefore properly belonged to the Soviet 
family of nations” and all “annexations corresponded with clear and definite 
security interests of the U.S.S.R.” In the “Final Reflections” of Chapter X, the 
author concludes that “in a complete and true balance sheet, the Soviet good 
greatly outweighs the bad,” and that geography, modern technique, and intelli- 
gent self-interest provide “a sound basis for close and fruitful cooperation” 
between the United States and Soviet Russia. 

Even those who, like this reviewer, do not agree with every word in the book 
may readily admit that Corliss Lamont has made an earnest attempt to contrib- 
ute to the factual understanding of the largest empire on earth and one of the 
most daring social experiments ever undertaken by men. Factual understanding 
is aided by the addition to the text of maps, charts, notes, and a fairly good 
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University of Utah 
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l WELLSPRINGS OF DEMOCRACY. By John M. Brewer. (vii+323, $4.50. 
New York: Philosophical Library. 1952.) 


The reader who infers from the title of this book that it is a profound discussion 
of democracy will be disappointed. It is, rather, a discussion of the ways which 


; should be used to organize local voluntary associations. The rationale for such 
; a discussion is the thesis that if we are to have a working democracy in our local, 

state and national government we must practice as much democracy as possible 
' in small societies. To this end Brewer discusses the minimum elements of demo- 
: cratic organization: direct participation of the membership in guiding the activ- 
ities of the organization, and the separation of powers, complete with a judicial 


organ for each society. 

While it may be admitted that the use of democratic procedures in small 
organizations is desirable, it does not follow that a full flown separation of powers 
is necessary. Brewer quotes Montesquieu to prove his point that a separation of 
powers is necessary to preserve liberty. But this is hardly a persuasive argument 
in the face of Montesquieu’s own admission that in the end the judicial power 
is part of the executive power, and in view of the limitations placed on Mon- 
tesquieu’s analysis by the peculiar factors of the British experience. On the 
whole the arguments for a separation of power are unsatisfactory and only serve 
to obscure Brewer’s main purpose, which is to show how more complete member 
participation in organizational activity can be obtained. 

Once one leaves the arguments for separation of powers, the book is a fine 
presentation of organizational methodology. However, the seeker for the well- 
springs of democracy will find only the forms, for the spirit that giveth life is 


lacking. MartTIN B. HicKMAN 


University of Utah 


THE VIENNA CIRCLE: THE ORIGINS OF NEO-POSITIVISM. By Victor 
Kraft. Translated by Arthur Pap. (xii+209 pages, $3.75. New York: Phil- 
osophical Library, 1953.) 


One of the most important movements in twentieth century philosophy has 
been that called “logical positivism” or “scientific empiricism.” Of course it 
had no single source, but Bertrand Russell is as responsible as anyone else for its 
beginnings. During the years 1900-1920 he started many philosophers thinking 
in new ways about the logic of mathematics and the nature of science, and 
after 1920 it happened that these problems were most actively discussed by a 
group whose center was in Vienna. Victor Kraft’s book gives an account of the 
major agreements and disagreements among these descendants of Russell, who 
crystallized their doctrines coherently enough, and propounded them vocifer- 
ously enough, to become the representatives of a genuine school of thought. 
The Vienna Circle gathered around Moritz Schlick, Professor of the Philoso- 
phy of the Inductive Sciences at the University of Vienna from 1922 to 1936, 
and became a fairly well-defined group by 1930. But by 1939 political and other 
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events had scattered its members over a good bit of the world. Perhaps just 
because of this scattering, however, its ideas have gained very widespread notice; 
and although it suffers from no longer being the very latest novelty, it still is 
far from outmoded. 


WILLIAM KENT 
University of Utah 


GREAT HUMANISTS. By Lynn Harold Hough. (220 pages, $3.50. New 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1952.) 


Lynn Harold Hough has the gift of tongues. His portraits of Aristotle, Cicero, 
Erasmus, Irving Babbitt, and Paul Elmer More are rich in color, but why the 
selection of these five? The author calls himself a “Christian Humanist.” The 
implication is that the five persons he has sketched are Christian Humanists. 
Surely Aristotle and Cicero were not Christians. I’m not sure what a Christian 
Humanist is. I suspect Dr. Hough means by the term a Christian who pays 
attention to, and has high regard for, human virtues; whose theology is not 
perhaps completely other-worldly, and who does not employ a heightened 
Christology. Since the term “Humanist” has come to have definite, if broad, 
meanings, Dr. Hough’s use of it is confusing. As the term is usually employed, 
two of his characters are not Humanists at all — and in the other three he has 
two kinds of Humanists. Humanism as a present and vigorous philosophy of 
religion is not represented at all. 

Historically, “Humanism” designates the literary, aesthetic and man-centered 
interest that flourished in the fifteenth century and thereafter exercised influence 
on religion because of its interest in man as a citizen of earth in distinction to the 
depreciation of man as an animal in his natural state characteristic of medieval 
Christianity. Erasmus belongs in this category. 

About a generation ago, a small group of American litterateurs and teachers 
of literature started what they hoped would become a crusade against humani- 
tarianism. They called their movement “Literary Humanism.” The leaders of 
the group were Paul Elmer More, Irving Babbitt, Stuart P. Sherman, Norman 
Foerster, and many others whose names rapidly are becoming unfamiliar, except 
to specialists of that peculiar literary spasm. Their writing was, in the main, 
unscientific, anti-utilitarian, ethically conservative and religiously sentimental. 
For Dr. Hough to catenate More and Babbitt with Aristotle, Cicero and Erasmus 
is like classifying a couple of candles with three of the greatest star clusters. If, 
by “Christian Humanism,” Dr. Hough means a Christian who is humanitarian, 
More and Babbitt are poor representatives, since both scoffed at contemporary 
humanitarianism. 

Today, the term “Humanism” is not so likely to apply to the fifteenth century 
revolt as to that philosophy of religion that attempts to apply scientific proce- 
dures and philosophic techniques to religion, regarding it as a natural and intrin- 
sic characteristic of man, rather than a revelation from a supernatural world. 


; ee ; Haroip Scott 
First Unitarian Society 


Salt Lake City, Utah 




















HERE AND THERE IN THE HUMANITIES 


Conducted by 
CLARICE SHORT 


“Humanities courses should be taught 
with less emphasis on fact and more 
on significance, more on the manner 
in which the material studied may in- 
spirit and civilize the student.” 
(Norman Brittin. Warshaw Award essay.) 


* * * 


“T IBERAL EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRY” 


Most articles on the humanities are 
written by people directly concerned 
with them. When leaders in business 
and industry come to the defense of 
liberal studies the battered veterans 
are inspirited by these reinforcements 
to their cause. H. W. Prentis (Bulletin 
of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, Autumn, 1952) 
believes that modern business has so 
large an effect upon the welfare of 
the country as a whole that its social 
responsibility is obvious. He also states 
that the business executive is faced 
with a multitude of situations for 
which no purely technical training can 
prepare him. “After all, the real pro- 
fessional school of business is found 
directly in the field of industrial and 
commercial life. Its permutations and 
combinations are unlimited in number; 
its pharmacopoeia is not stocked with 
standard remedies; its practice and pro- 
cedure cannot be reduced to the 
mathematical equations of engineering 
formulae; its charts and compasses and 
chronometers cannot be synchronized. 
Could there be any better reasons than 
these why education of exceptional 
breadth and length and depth is re- 
quired to sail its uncharted courses?” 





“THE INTELLECTUAL CLIMATE 
OF ASIA” 


Our economic aid to Asia, says 
George E. Taylor in the Yale Review 
(Winter, 1953), is likely not to benefit 
us unless the people to whom we give 
it are properly prepared, intellectually 
and ideologically. The Communist 
cause in Asia is in the hands of intel- 
lectuals who appeal to intellectuals in 
the countries involved. In China, 
“Communists influenced the publish- 
ing business, captured the leadership 
of students, and produced some of the 
most widely-read novels.” If we are to 
combat Communism successfully in 
Asia we should try to come to a clear 
understanding of our own intellectual 
climate, extend as much as possible 
communication and contact between 
non-Communist Asiatic countries, and 
concern ourselves intensely with what 
happens to Asiatic leaders or potential 
leaders when we bring them to Amer- 
ica. When we send representatives 
abroad they should be well informed 
on Marxist—Leninist ideology in order 
to deal competently with people whose 
thinking has been colored by it. When 
confronted with Communist doctrine, 
we are not prepared with an answer. 
A center of information and free dis- 
cussion in Asia would give the ques- 
tioning Asiatic the kind of facts which 
would permit him to see Communism 
in true perspective. 

The parent who merely pays for the 
support of his children is not likely 
to elicit from them either loyalty or 
a desire to imitate. 
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TASTE IN AMERICA TODAY 


The Saturday Review of Literature 
on January 10, 1953, began publication 
of a series of articles “assessing the 
temper of taste in America.” The first 
article, “Is Our Common Man Too 
Common?” was by Joseph Wood 
Krutch. Krutch sees some cultural 
danger in what seems to be a natural 
tendency to idealize what we have 
defended. Americans have champi- 
oned the cause of the common man 
until they have come to consider him 
the most desirable type. Krutch sees 
in American society the tendency to 
judge achievement by quantitative 
rather than by qualitative standards, 
and to accept easily accessible substi- 
tutes for the best. | 

The quality or temper of the age has 
been partly established by the empha- 
sis upon statistics. “What usually ex- 
ists or usually happens establishes The 
Law, and The Law is soon thought of 
as The Truth.” Krutch admits the 
truth of the European charge that 
Americans carry into adulthood the 
adolescent’s “desperate conformity.” 
As goals, normality has replaced excel- 
lence and conformity has been made 
respectable by calling it adjustment. 

It is Krutch’s opinion that the com- 
mon man must be encouraged to be- 
come uncommon as soon as he can or 
progress will cease. 


* * * 


EXHIBIT OF JAPANESE ART 


The Art Digest, February 1, 1953, 
includes an article by James Fitzsim- 
mons in which he describes the exhibit 
of Japanese art now on tour in the 
United States and also discusses some 
of the qualities of Japanese art. The 
exhibit, consisting of fourteen pieces of 
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sculpture and seventy-seven paintings 
is the largest collection of Japanese art 
ever to be sent to America. It includes 
examples produced during the thirteen 
centuries from the sixth to the nine- 
teenth. The exhibit is sponsored by 
the Japanese government and _ five 
American museums. It was in the 
National Gallery in Washington until 
February 25, will be in New York’s 
Metropolitan Museum from March 26 
to May 10, in the Seattle Museum 
from July 9 to August 9, in the Chi- 
cago Art Institute from September 15 
to October 15, and in the Boston Mu- 
seum from November 15 to December 


15. 


CONFERENCES 


The American Anthropological As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting 
at the University of Arizona, Tucson, 
during the Christmas holidays of 1953. 
The meeting will be the third to be 
held west of the Mississippi in fifty- 
four years. The other two were held at 
Berkeley in 1950 and at Albuquerque 
in 1946. 

The International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women will hold a conference 
in London from August 5 to 13, 1953. 
The site will be Bedford College for 
Women, University of London, where 
the first international conference of 
IFUW was held in 1920. The pro- 
gram will be twofold: first, Federation 
business including problems of the pro- 
fessional woman at work, educational 
opportunities for women, the role of 
the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women in UNESCO, and 
needs of displaced university women; 
second, a program planned on the 


theme, “Human Values in the Techni- 
cal World.” 





HERE AND THERE IN THE HUMANITIES 


SEMINARS ON AMERICAN CULTURE 


The Sixth Annual Seminars on 
American Culture will be held in 
Cooperstown, New York, under the 
auspices of the New York State His- 
torical Association, July 5-11, 1953. 

The Seminars will offer to local his- 
torians, collectors, writers, teachers, 
librarians, museum personnel, folklor- 
ists, and enthusiasts for Americana 
generally an opportunity to study for 
a week with others who share their 
interests and with distinguished spe- 
cialists in the area of their enthusiasm. 

Among the courses to be offered 
this year are “Patterns of American 
Folk History,” of which Carl Cramer 
is chairman; “Folklore of the Newer 
Americans,” Professors Thelma G. 
James of Wayne University and Har- 
old W. Thompson of Cornell, co- 
chairmen; “Using Local History,” 


which will be a workshop for Local 
Historians under the leadership of 


Albert B. Corey, State Historian; 
“Reading the Landscape,” a course 
designed for people who would like 
to understand better what they see 
when they are riding through the 
American countryside, which will be 
led by Dean Eric H. Faigle and Profes- 
sor Robert J. Rayback of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. There will be a laboratory 
course, “The American Frugal House- 
wife,” to be held in the early 19th 
century farmhouse at The Farmers’ 
Museum, where students, under the 
direction of Virginia Parslow of the 
Farmers’ Museum staff, will partici- 
pate in baking bread in the brick oven, 
the preparation of food on the hearth, 
churning and cheese making, also soap 
making and candle dipping, and in a 
study of the textiles in the farmhouse. 
“Early American Decoration” will be 
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a practical course in how to stencil 
walls, furniture and tin, and how to 
paint chairs, and other early decorative 
techniques, to be led by Mrs. Emily 
J. Heath, President of the Esther 
Stevens Brazer Guild. There will be 
a course designed for museum people 
and teachers, “The School and the 
Museum,” under the leadership of 
Carl E. Guthe, Director of the New 
York State Museum, the purpose of 
which will be to help teachers and 
museum workers to prepare students 
for the utilization of museum resources. 

Further information about the Semi- 
nars may be obtained by writing to 
Louis C. Jones, Director, New York 
State Historical Association, Coopers- 
town, New York. 


* * * 
PUBLICATIONS 


The International Symposium on 
Anthropology has resulted in the pub- 
lication of two books: Anthropology 
Today: An Encyclopedic Inventory, 
prepared under the Chairmanship of 
A. L. Kroeber. An Appraisal of An- 
thropology Today, edited by Sol Tax, 
Loren Eiseley, Irving Rouse, Carl 
Voegelen. 

The first contains the fifty papers 
which were prepared for the sympo- 
sium and constitutes a summary of 
progress in anthropological research. 
The second contains critical discus- 
sions of the papers and suggests work 
to be done in the future. 

The Columbia University Press an- 
nounces the publication of the fourth 
edition of Granger’s Index to Poetry. 
It indexes anthologies published 
through December 31, 1950; 577 an- 
thologies are indexed. The index con- 
tains 1832 pages and sells for $35.00. 
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EDUCATIONAL VALUES 
The Western Conference, held at 
Winnipeg in the autumn, took as its 
theme Educational Values in the Com- 
munity. One speaker, Dean J. F. 
Leddy, brought up a topic which is 
occurring with conspicuous frequency 
in recent discussions of causes for the 
decline of the humanities: namely, in- 
effective teaching of them. Dean Leddy 
admitted “that the Humanities have 
suffered more than other disciplines 
from poor teaching, not that the actual 
teaching is poorer but that poor teach- 
ing does more harm. He felt that too 
often teachers of the Humanities failed 
in initiative and did not draw out the 
implications of their subjects.” 


Humanities ASSOCIATION OF CANADA: 
SCIENCE AND THE HUMANITIES 


Clarence Tracy, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Humanities Association of Can- 
ada, in an editorial in the Bulletin 
(February, 1953) has this to say of 
the relationship between science and 
the humanities: 

“If we of the Humanities are wise 
we will not exaggerate the antagonism 
between the Humanities and Science, 
recognizing that the plight of Science 
is almost as bad as our own and that 
in Science as Huxley conceived of it 
there is as true a means of culture as 
any. Unfortunately the cultural re- 
sources of Science are not often ex- 
ploited by scientists themselves. . . . 
The teaching of the English language 
as a tool has always seemed to me to 
be as much the duty of the scientist 
as of the teacher of English, and per- 
haps the former will now be induced 
to take up a task he has sadly neg- 
lected. Whether or not the scientist, 
pursuing his own interests and stay- 
ing within the boundaries of his own 
discipline, will also discover that he 
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must clarify other and more important 
concepts, and so bring out the moral 
and intellectual implications of his sub- 
ject, is not certain, but is much to be 
hoped. It is hardly likely that Science 
can ever generate within itself all the 
spiritual potential needed to give mo- 
tive power to human life, but it is cer- 
tainly capable of enriching human life 
in more ways than by the mere in- 
vention of gadgets. It is clear, more- 
over, that the Humanities will never 
be saved for mankind by Humanists 
alone, even if they were as ‘alive, alert, 
and formidable’ as Huxley found his 
classical opponents long ago. Science 
is the dominant note of our culture, 
and our humanity will be no deeper 
than our Science is humane.” 


From Mexico 


Dr. Alfonso Caso, Director of the 
National Indigenous Institute, was 
given the Archaeology Medal granted 
annually by the Viking Fund for note- 
worthy achievement in science. Doctor 
Caso is the first scientist in Latin 
America to receive the medal and is 
also the first foreigner to receive this 
honor, which has previously been 
awarded to citizens or residents of the 
United States. 

The Mexican Book Institute awarded 
the literary prize of 1953 to Doctor 
don Alfonso Reyes, distinguished Mex- 
ican writer, and lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Nuevo Leon. 

Specially invited by Eisenhower, Ar- 
turo Gracia Formenti will make a four- 
month lecture tour to cultural centers 
in North America. 

Doctor Nabor Carrillo Flores, emi- 
nent mathematician and authority on 
soil mechanics, has recently been ap- 
pointed dean of the National Univer- 
sity of Mexico. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


“THE SUBTLE KNOT”: REPLY TO A REVIEWER 


ONE OF THE WAYs in which an author can estimate the effectiveness of his 
communication is by listening to his reviewers. To do so reveals to him the 
wide gap between what he thought he had said and what his critics have 
understood. Indeed, from what the critics say he often wonders if he has 
written something resembling Finnegan’s Wake and if perhaps he should supply 
a key to the book. When the reviewer has been particularly ill-tempered, the 
author speculates upon whether that ill-temper has been the result or the 
cause of the misunderstanding. In any case, he is confronted with the choice 
between railing at the reviewers for their careless reading or stupid and willful 
misunderstanding and turning to the more prosaic task of clarifying his own 
writing. The second of these is always the more profitable, if only for the reason 
that bad temper and misunderstanding are two mutually aggravating phe- 
nomena. One feels bound to begin by trying once more to elucidate briefly 
what he has already said, before proceeding to write other books which he 
hopes will be completely free of ambiguities. 

Judging from Professor A. L. Hilliard’s review of The Subtle Knot in the 
Autumn 1952 number of The Western Humanities Review, I failed to make 
clear to him that my purpose was to explore the usage of the word “scepticism” 
in order to determine whether it could be validly employed to label a pattern 
of thought which occurs in several prominent seventeenth-century English 
poets and prose writers. In tracing the word’s history I discovered that today’s 
meaning (that of dogmatic disbelief) is largely the result of an eighteenth- 
century distortion. I was convinced that scepticism could be rehabilitated as 
a critical term to mark out a phase of seventeenth-century thought hitherto 
only hinted at by such critics as Louis Bredvold and Basil Willey. I tried to 
distinguish very sharply between two areas in the chapter entitled “Prolegomena 
to the Definition of Scepticism” and that entitled “A Historical Definition of 
Scepticism,” attempting in the first to sketch the bounds of the sceptic experience 
as one phase of each individual’s search for truth and in the second to seek 
the historical origins of scepticism from Pyrrho, the Academy, and Sextus 
Empiricus down through Montaigne in order to prove that my definition of 
the term has historical sanction. Unless I have shamefully distorted the mean- 
ing of these sceptics, it may be asserted that scepticism includes “a sense of 
the inadequacy of human knowledge, a consequent sensitivity to dualisms and 
contradictions, a concern with paradox as expressing the complexity of truth, 
a belief in the wholesome effect of doubt, and a conviction that where knowl- 
edge falters, a right life can supply the only legitimate confidence known to 
man.” That scepticism as here defined represents not a seventeenth-century 
invention but rather a reworking of very old modes of thought is, of course, 
admitted. What is important is that the seventeenth century, in the person 
of many of its outstanding writers, should have assimilated this particular 
pattern into its religious thinking. 

Since the book purported to show evidences of such a pattern in the thinking 
of five men— Donne, Browne, Baxter, Taylor, and Glanvill—it scarcely 
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seemed relevant to include a philosophical history of scepticism or to discuss 
(as Professor Hilliard suggests in his would-be devastating review) Hume, 
Berkeley, and Kant, none of whom could have influenced seventeenth-century 
writers. 

The five authors chosen for treatment were picked because of the possibility 
of studying in their works the coexistence of scepticism and religious faith. 
Since the world has come to think of these two as antithetical (because of the 
semantic history of scepticism), it was necessary to document my observations 
at every step by quoting the men themselves in order to forestall the accusation 
that their writings could not support my thesis about them. Then, too, only if 
there had been easily available editions of these authors could the reader have 
been referred to them for confirmation. The number of quotations might thus 
have been cut down, as Professor Hilliard would have preferred. 

To meet the charge that the book represents “a refusal to see clearly and 
steadily” one would need to know the implications which that phrase has for 
the reviewer. Certainly the effect upon Sophocles of seeing life steadily and 
seeing it whole was to impress him with the pathos of human existence instead 
of to curdle the milk of human kindness. Regardless of what Professor Hilliard 
may conjecture, the aim of The Subtle Knot was not to confuse readers or to 
create an atmosphere of pseudo-profundity but to throw light from a new 
direction upon that seventeenth-century thought which continues to attract 
our age and from which we may well be able to learn the rudiments of a 
liberating and enriching scepticism. ik Wien 
WHITMAN AND THE STAGE 


ALL HIS LIFE WALT WHITMAN loved the theatre. Between the ages of fourteen 
and seventeen years, he often went to the theatre with other boys; but after 
a while he went alone, preferring not to be disturbed by his companions while 
absorbing all he could of the stage and its illusions. His old-age memory teemed 
with expressions of enthusiasm for the actors he had seen in his youth. Even 
when he could scarcely stir, Whitman talked of the precious pleasure he had 
got from his association with actors. To the end of his days, the one magazine 
he read from cover to cover was The Stage. And he always followed with keen 
interest newspaper notices of anything pertaining to the theatre. 

When Walt Whitman went to the theatre, he went not so much for the 
dramatic narrative as for the acting, the appeal to his emotions and imagination. 
He enjoyed good acting — he had ideas on the subject — and he freely praised 
the actor who satisfied his standards and as freely abused the actor who did 
not. A good actor, he said, worked from within outward, to touch the emotions 
of his audience; noisy ranting, wild gesticulation, pompous strutting, exaggerated 
posturing, use of the body instead of the mind—these were the faults he 
decried. Coquelin, the French actor, was too polished for him; he worked so 
hard to refine his art that he lost all semblance of naturalness. George Handel 
(“Yankee”) Hill he especially disliked for his gross mimicry of New Englanders. 
Macready, on the other hand, touched him to the core. When playing the part 
of a king, “he was a king” not because of his costume but because of his dignity. 
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Thomas Hamblin, actor and manager of the Bowery, pleased him. Hackett, 
who played Rip van Winkle, was another of his favorites. Edmund Kean as 
Richard III delighted him. 

Of all the actors Whitman recalled in later years, probably the chief were 
Forrest and the elder Booth. Edwin Forrest he first saw at the Bowery in John 
Howard Payne’s Brutus, or the Fall of Tarquin; he saw him also in Metamora 
and in The Gladiator. Although he conceded Forrest’s popularity and although 
he was himself at times deeply moved by his acting, he was not favorably 
impressed by his herculean physique or his booming voice. 

Whitman was profoundly stirred by the histrionics of Junius Brutus Booth. 
As Richard III he was superb: not an even actor like Edwin Kean, yet always 
powerful, able to arouse the deepest feelings in his audience. He expressed, 
according to Whitman, “electric passion.”” Whitman saw in him — despite his 
old-fashioned staginess — personality and vitality, an inner power which reached 
out to the audience. All his ideas on acting and on Shakespeare presented 
on the stage Whitman got from the elder Booth. 

The younger Booths fared not so well. John Wilkes Booth’s playing of 
Richard III was as different from his father’s as a statue is from the person it 
represents. Of his brother Whitman said “Edwin had everything but guts.” 

In general Whitman pretended to prefer American to foreign actors. When 
the News ranked Charlotte Cushman second to Mrs. Siddons, Whitman’s fury 
was aroused; to Whitman, at the moment, there was no one who could compare 
with Charlotte. Fanny Kemble’s playing of Bianca in Fazio, or the Italian Wife 
called forth high praise from him, yet when her part was taken by the 
American Mrs. Mowatt, Whitman ridiculed both the play and the player. 

Consistency was one trait Walt Whitman most assuredly did not have much 
of, especially when he came to talk about plays and players. Glowing praise 
one day might burn down to scornful ash the next, or out of the embers might 
flare like the phoenix an exuberant outburst. Whether his moods varied or 
his memory faltered, certainly he cannot be considered a stable signpost of 
his times. 

Whitman deplored the excitement and chaos in the New York theatre world 
when actors and audience were at loggerheads or when rival companies fought 
each other. Sometimes rival companies would produce the same plays simul- 
taneously. This unseemly competition Whitman thought ought to be prohibited 
by law, and he held that actors ought not to be liable to be challenged by 
members of the audience. He strenuously protested against the star system 
which raised certain visitors to top rank and depressed native actors. Whitman 
objected, first, because of the unevenness of the acting in the company as a 
whole; second, because of the elevation of one who might be inferior to the 
rest of the cast; and, third, because it was the foreigners, especially the English, 
who were so favored at the expense of American talent. 

He always bragged that he had had close contact with many people of the 
stage, but there is evidence that he did not meet many of the outstanding 
players of his day. What actors he met he felt drawn to, and they must have 
been attracted to him. 
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Whitman’s association with stage folk can be attributed not only to his 
genuine enthusiasm for the theatre but also to that in his own personality which 
was theatrical. Before becoming a writer, he intended becoming an orator 
in order to reach out to the public. He had the qualities of the successful 
orator. His body was large and impressive, his personality attractive and con- 
genial, and his voice flexible and magnetic. He had a keen sense of the dramatic, 
the startling, the spectacular; and he loved to read aloud, especially before an 
audience. On the subject of effective oratory, Whitman had a good deal to 
say. He realized the power of the human voice and understood the soothing 
and wholesome effect of good reading. “You have hammered away long enough 
at the ear,” he said to actors; “condescend, at last, to affect the heart.” 

Lincoln’s death affected him deeply. For years afterward Whitman was 
invited to address audiences annually on the fourteen of April on the subject 
of the President’s assassination. Here was an ideal combination for oratorical 
fireworks: Whitman loved the theatre and an audience. Lincoln had loved 
the theatre. Whitman loved Lincoln. And Whitman loved to talk. And 
talk he did —elaborately, dramatically, impressively — integrating the details 
of the time, the place, the atmosphere, and the occasion of the crime. These 
combined with a vivid uninhibited imagination to produce an eloquent if 
fustian oration. Peter Doyle said, “Walt was not at the theatre the night 
Lincoln was shot. It was me he got all that from in the book — they are almost 
my words... ,” but it was Walt Whitman who dramatized the assassination 
for large audiences in New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, as late as 1879, 
1880, and 1881. It was his voice, his imagination, his expansiveness, and his 
theatricality that stirred his listeners, not the whine of Peter Doyle. 


Late in his life, when he was partially paralyzed, Walt Whitman was given 
a very touching tribute of how tenderly theatre folk regarded him. He was 
living in Camden at the time, and Horace Traubel was his daily companion. 
He tells the story: 


[One day, August 15, 1888, an] actor, Nestor Lennon, sent up his name. W. handed the 
card to me. “Who is it—do you know?” Musgrove intervened: “He says he’s in the profession.” 
“The profession,” smiling -— “yes, I see —that’s the way they speak of it: the Jews speak of 
the people. Anyhow ... tell him to come up— it won’t hurt — but tell him, too, it must be 
only for a minute —or two minutes.” Lennon came up—stayed for ten minutes. He made 
a lot of formal remarks to W., who took them with rather a bored air. He then asked for some 
autographs. W. gave him three. Lennon said: “One of these is for Steele MacKaye.” W. 
thereupon monologued a bit: “I have a weakness for actors — they seem to have a weakness for 
me: that makes our meetings rather like family affairs.” .. . When Lennon got up to go he 
cleared his throat, hitched his trousers, scratched his head, and blurted out to W. as if it was 
a hard job to get his message delivered right: “Mr. Whitman, do you need money? I’ve been 
delegated to ask you whether you need money. I know a hundred actors in places about and in 
New York who would like to get together and give you a benefit.” W. was visibly touched. He 
frankly offered Lennon his hand and said with a voice that was shaken with emotion: “God 
bless you— God bless you all—for that! I have enough money, more than enough, for all 
my earthly wants, so I need not acquiesce in your beautiful plans: but you make me happy, 
nevertheless. I shall feed on your good will for many a day to come. Tell all the boys what I 
have said to you about that — give them my love.” As Lennon was withdrawing W. added: 
“The English theatrical people have always seemed to like me. . . . I have had letters from Ellen 
Terry: then there is Bram Stoker — he has treated me like a best son.” Lennon was not to be 
outdone: “Yes, I know, Mr. Whitman: they like you, no doubt —like you: but we — we love 
you. 
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WARSHAW AWARD FOR 1953-54 


The Warshaw Award in the Humanities, which for the past two 
years has offered substantial cash prizes for the best essays on the role 
of the humanities in our time, will be continued in 1953-54 under new 
sponsorship still to be named. Details of the competition may be 
obtained by writing the Utah Humanities Research Foundation, 101 
Library, University of Utah. 


CONTRIBUTORS: Georce L. KLINE of Columbia University is Visiting As- 
sistant Professor in Philosophy at the University of Chicago. An expert on 
Russian philosophy, he has written Spinoza in Soviet Philosophy and has trans- 
lated V. V. Zenkovsky’s History of Russian Philosophy. WALLACE STEGNER, 
Director of Stanford University’s Creative Writing Center, has won distinction 
as a short story writer (“The Women on the Wall”), novelist (The Big Rock 
Candy Mountain, Remembering Laughter), regionalist (Mormon Country, One 
Nation), and literary historian (“Western Record and Romance” in Literary 
History of the United States), to give only a sampling of his varied production. 
JouN W. Morrison, who spent three years overseas as a combat intelligence 
officer with the 22nd Marine Regiment, became interested in Oriental studies 
before the war, while completing graduate work at the University of Wash- 
ington. He is now teaching English at the University of Nevada. Wittiam D. 
BAKER (Ph.D. Northwestern University, 1950) has taught English at Wayne 
University and communication skills at Michigan State College, where he is 
at present A.cting Director of the Writing Improvement Service. S. S. KISTLER 
is Dean of the College of Engineering at the University of Utah. Following 
a Ch.E. and Ph.D. at Stanford and post-doctoral study in Germany and at 
Harvard, he has spent thirteen years in teaching and consulting and seventeen 
years in industrial research. His publications have been mainly on technical 
subjects. RoBerT F. RICHARDs, formerly Assistant Director of The Writers’ 
Conference in the Rocky Mountains at the University of Colorado, is presently 
teaching English at Hunter College, New York. He succeeded Colonel Edward 
Davison as Director of the Army program to de-Nazify German prisoners of 
war. ANTHONY OsTROFF and Don GEIGER both teach Oral Interpretation of 
Literature at the University of California at Berkeley. Mr. Ostroff has won a 
number of literary honors: Summer Hopwood Fiction Award, 1948; Avery 
Hopwood Award for Criticism, 1949; and has published in numerous little 
magazines. He studied in France as a Fulbright Fellow 1950-51. Dr. Geiger has 
published poems in Perspective, Beloit Poetry Journal, Arizona Quarterly, Epos, 
Compass, and other literary magazines. CLEO SIBLEY Gross, a previous con- 
tributor to the Review, writes from Portland, Oregon. 








